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Mr. Brandon Thom<s plays the part of Pius X. in The Eternal City at His Majesty's Theatre 
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London, November Nineteenth, 1902. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “* Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the coluuins of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs ‘compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
raid for. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SHB Ss AVIEB Ra 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months, - - - - - “14s. Id. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - = - 19s. 6d. 
Three months” - - = 2 = gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGF FOR THIS 
ap WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


TARE Fei if 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, hursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
zo p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. i 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4, 


Chancery Lane Safe D3posit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, ro to 4 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays atter2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library-—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4, 


Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (iichmond!—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.u. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


TO Lu to. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehali)—bvery wees day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, \W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, to to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the Nationa: Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


’ Royal Botanic Gardens (Kegent’s Park|—Open daily, from 


gto sunset on a Member's urder: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, ro to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armiouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museums tree on Mondays, Wuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 4. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘'THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Tue Littte WuitTe Birp. By J. M. Barrie. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

THE OrTHER~ Man. By Martin J. 
(/1utchinson.) 

IN THE SPRINGTIME OF LovE. 
6s. (Pearson.) 

How To Cuoose A HusBanp. 
(Pearson.) 

Cectiia: a Story of Modern Life. 
Crawford. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Tue Way or A Man. By Morley 
(Hutchinson.) 

TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
6s. (Isbister.) 

Tue Story or Mary MAactane. 
(Gran! Richards.) 

Tue HaunTED Major. 
( rant kichards.) 

Tue Book or BALLYNOGGIN. 
(Grant hichards ) 

Tue Crimson Winc. 
(Grant kichards.) 

THE Course oF JUSTICE, 
6s. (/sbtster.) 

Tue Lirrre Rep Caprain: an Early Adventure of 
Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne 6s. (Pearson.) 

Tue PLaGuE or THE Heart. By Francis Prevost. 6s. 
(Ward, Leck.) 

Tue Tuousanp EUGENIAS. 
6s. (Arrold.) 


Prichard. 6s. 
By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
By Rosalie Neish. 6s. 
By Francis Marion 
Roberts. 6s. 
By Holman Freeland. 
By Herself. 5s. 
By Robert Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
By L. C. Alexander. 6s. 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 6s 


By Victor L. Whitechurch. 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Tue Lapy or THE BARGE. By W. W. Jacobs. 3s. 6d. 
(Harpers.) 
Mrs. Crappock. By W. S. Maugham. 6s. (Heine- 


mann ) 
Love ANp Loutsa. By E. Maria Albanesi. 6s. (Sands.) 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE Hine OR 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Edited, with Notes and more than a bundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkorGE Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatTERLooO PLAcE. 
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OMEDY THEATRE.—Under the management 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER in a New and Romantic Comedy 
in Four Acts, entitled 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Eveuing at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Rlay 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Offic », 1 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
: SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. i 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENL£ OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE: 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s, 6d.; Paper, 1s, 
Post Free from the Publishers. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT. 


(The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency.) 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, 
L.R.Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Obesity—viz.: Weal 
Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Conges- 
tive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purga- 
tives, end Drugs, and that the Permanent Cure of. 
Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The QuEEN says :—‘ The. advice contained in 
this book will be invaluable.” 
The Lany says:—‘tThe very best book on 


corpulency that has ever been written.” 


LONZON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., 
or from any Bookseller. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF 
THE SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. 
Inglis Sheldon-Williams as its Special 
Artist Correspondent to Delhi, to be pre- 
sent at the Durbar in celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. T. 
W. Hands as its Special Photographer to: 
Delhi, to be present at the Festivities in 
connection with the Celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. 
Holland Tringham and Mr. Sidney S. 
Sedgwick to the West Indies, as its Special 
Artist and Correspondent. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. Angus. 
Hamilton (in conjunction with The Daiy 
Express) as its Special Commissioner and. 
Photographer in Somaliland. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I, IU, 1UI., LY. and V. cof 


Tei Eer ele Awiol: Ear: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. V. can now be obtuined, price 
2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page to Vol. V. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 
Tue TATLER OrFFicE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I. -X. of 
Tals = Sle ins ile: 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. X can now be obtained, price 
2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C- 
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THE TALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


An Unlucky Sportsman.—Lord Hawke’s unlucky star has cer- 
tainly been in the ascendant during the past few weeks. During the 
summer he was kept busily employed arranging the details of a 
cricketing tour in 
New Zealand, and 
only those who have 

organised a cricket 
tour know the im- 
mense amount of 
work the task in- 
volves. However, just 
~when all difficulties 
had been surmounted 
and the team was 
ready to start Lady 
Hawke fell ill and 
Lord Hawke was 
unable to leave with 
his team. As if this 
‘were not bad enough 
on the very day 
before the team 
‘started he broke his 
collar-bone in the 
hunting field and-will 
probably be laid up 
for some weeks. 


Russell 
LORD HAWKE 


Who broke his collar-bone while hunting last week 


The Premier’s 
Guardian Angel.—If 
Providence has made 
M-. Balfour “a little child ” in some things a fairy godmother has also 
taken the precaution to provide him with a guardian angel. Sympa- 
thetic, attractive, full of exuberant vitality, Miss Balfour watches 
over her brother with almost maternal solicitude. He is so 
buried in affairs when he is not absorbed in golf, and he is so 
absent-minded in matters concerning his own comfort, that he needs 
all her attention. Miss Balfour not only regulates the Premier’s 
going out and his coming in, what he shall eat and what he shall 
drink, and wherewithal he shall be clothed; she gives a good deal 
of thought to his Whittingehame estate as well. She is, indeed, a 
woman of considerable business ability, gifted, accomplished, and 
altogether fitted to be a worthy companion to a cultured man of the 
world like the Premier. Miss Balfour is also a com- 
petent motorist, an expert cyclist, and a superb 
tourist as anybody must agree who has read the 
story of her travels in South Africa before the war 
or her previous wanderings nearer home in Ireland, 


The Millionaire Club.—The formation at last of 
the millionaires’ club, to be known as the “ Atlantic,” 
calls to mind the fact that the idea for such a club 
was first started so far back as 1896. At that time 
the house of the late Sir Julian Goldsmid came into 
the market. It was proposed to buy the house, which 
was conveniently situated in Piccadilly, and convert 
it into a millionaires’ club. A member of the present 
Atlantic Club declined to join it on the ground that 
it would be used by poor men who were bound to gain 
admittance as a means of enlarging their credit. 


Mr. Chevalier before the King.—Their Majesties 
saw what mafficking was like for the first time at 
Sandringham last week. Mr. Chevalier’s famous lyric 
did not exaggerate the eccentricities of those distant 


days as he sang :— 
Wot oh! we cried 
On Mafekin’ night! on Mafekin’ night ! 
Wot oh! outside ! 
On-Mafekin’ night! on Mafekin’ night! 
We all be’aved, 
Altho’ we raved, 
An’ the old flag waved. 
The moke on his back wore a Union Jack, 
An’ pa ’ad 'is whiskers shaved. 


Soldier, Sailor, and Aeronaut.—Sir Claude Champion de Cres- 
pigny, who has been giving some most successful shooting parties at 
his place at Maldon, Essex, has had an eventful life. His adven- 
turous spirit is clearly a case of heredity, for he comes from a noble 
Norman stock who fought in the first Crusade and were “ champions ” 
to the Dukes of Normandy and Brittany. Sir Claude has been in 
both services, has taken up ‘ ballooning,” served as a war correspon- 
dent up the Nile and in South Africa,and won a medal from the 
Royal Humane Society for saving life. In the course of his life he has 
been nearly killed on several occasions, and his sporting memoirs are 
full of exciting incidents. His recreations given in Who’s Who are 
enough for any half-dozen men—steeplechasing, ballooning, hunting, 
swimming, sculling, wild sport, travelling. 


Who is the Duke?—Who are the Duke and Duchess of 
Touraine and Douglas who have just produced an extraordinary book 
for Grant Richards called Patrie Lux, which has been written “ to 
celebrate the day on which the Fairy Prince is crowned”? It is 
written partly in English and partly in French. There is a portrait 
of “ H.R.H. the Duchesse Flora Marie de Touraine and Douglas,” 
but who she is I cannot recognise. The point of view is very 
strongly Legitimist. Thus the Duke of Orleans, although he did 
not behave himself to our Queen asa king should do, is presented 
as “Sa Majesté Philippe VIII., Roi de France.” The story takes us 
from Mayfair to France, Scotland, South Africa, and lauds us in 
Paradise ! 


Capless Cockneys.—This journal is not Votes and Queries, but I 
wonder if any of my readers can explain why it is that some cockneys 
prefer to go capless in all weathers. Everybody, of course, knows the 
Bluecoat boy, who uncovers one extremity and huddles up the other 
with the long tails of his ancient coat. But why is it that butchers’ 
boys never wear a hat whatever the weather is like ? You will see 
them driving miles from home in the morning taking round orders, but 
you will never find one who has his head covered. Do they catch 
cold or are they immune? Here is a puzzle for you. 


A Royal Crack Shot.—The King of Portugal, who has lately been 
staying at Sandringham with our King, is a noted shot. He is 
equally good with rifle, revolver, and shot-gun. The Paris papers 
have recently been loud in their admiration of his prowess. It is 
stated that the King of Portugal put twelve shots into a running 
rabbit without one miss. Shooting at the Cercle de Bois de Boulogne 
he brought down pigeon after pigeon, to the admiration of the 
onlookers, and distributed the pool he won to the employés. The 
King can use his gun with equal skill at driven birds, whether 
grouse, partridge, or pheasant. 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL 


Shooting in the French President's preserves at Rambouillet 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


pee conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known’ figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose fortraits have appeared in THE TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 

All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 

Second Prize—A Magnificent “Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 

With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TatTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, BG: 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest : of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification. 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” “& Lady,” “ Sir”? “ Captain,” “ Mr.,”” 
“Mrs,” and “Miss” will not be  pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The: sclatiers is Gna Hare U-oncHals) in their solutions merely to write the word, 


must accompany solutions, “ Devonshire.” 


XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. XXX. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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How the King 


saw ‘Dr. John- 
son.” — Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. 
Bourchier intro- 
duced the King at Sandringham on Friday to character studies at 
the very poles—Corporal Brewster and Dr. Johnson. Mr. Leo 
Trevor’s play, Dr. Johnson, was produced at the Strand Theatre 
five or six years ago; Mr. Bourchier has recently revived it at 
the Garrick with success. ‘The two casts were as follows :— 


A STORY OF WATERLOO 
CorroraAL GreGory Brewster (aged eighty-six—a Henry Irving (his original 


“Dr. Johnson” at Sandringham. 


Waterloo Veteran ) part) 
SERGEANT ARCHIE McDonaLp, R.A. - - - - My, Lionel Belmore 
CoLoneL ArcHiE MipwinTer (Royal Scots Guards) - Mr. Ben Websier 


Norau Brewster (the Corporal'’s Grandniece) - - Miss Mabel t.ackney 
DR. JOHNSON 


SAMUEL JoHNson, LL.D.- - - - - Mr. Artliur Bourchier (his 


original part) 

James BoswE Lt - = = = x = - - - Mr. Gevald Biron 
Caprain ALAN McKenzie (Royal Regiment of Foot) Mr. H. B. Warner 
Mrs. BoswELt - - - - - - - - Miss Violet Vanbrugh 

The Prince and the Toads.—During the past few weeks the 
Prince of Wales has been enjoying some of the best partridge and 
covert shooting to be had in Great Britain. The Prince has in a 
large measure taken the position formerly held by the King. He is 
a better shot than his father, and a thoroughly keen, all-round 
sportsman, ready to “rough” it when necessary in the interests 
of sport. A good story is told of him which exemplifies his w 
known hatred of toadyism and flunkeyism. Once at a shooting 
party early in the day a man came up to the Prince and said, 
“T have been picking up your Royal Highness’s birds.” ‘‘ That’s 
all right,” answered the Duke of York ; ‘how many have 
you?” “Thirteen, sir,” said the man. ‘“ That’s funny,” 
was the Duke’s comment, “considering I have only shot 
eight.” 


A Sportsman of the Old School.—Another story—it 
will bear repetition for those to whom it is not new—is 
of a shooting party given by Lord Leicester, with whom 
the Prince, at that time the Duke of York, was staying 
Lord Leicester is one of the old school and does not 
believe in pampering his guests. On the morning of the 
shooting party he announced at breakfast that there 


THE IAW Bikes 


The Russian Embassy. —The departure of Baron de Staal will 
probably be tollowed by a clean sweep of the diplomatic staff. This 
happens frequently, and the younger Russian diplomatists are always 
kept moving on like tramps. The baron’s own stay was quite 
unprecedented for 
length, and Russian 
visitors have almost 
every year prophesied 
his recall. The fact 
is that the dominant 
note of Russian 
diplomatic discipline 
is suspicion. It is 
considered most un- 
desirable that their 
diplomatists should 
become inti- 
mate in the 
country 
where they 
are quar- 
tered. They 
are, _ there- 
fore,~ not 
given the 
chance, and 
if they man- 
age to evade 
the _ restric- 
tions they 
are at once 
removed. 
One military 
attaché who 
contrived in 
QueeSDeOmt 
time to be- 
come very 
popular in 
CE x London 

Ellis & Watery Society was 
not only re- 


Witay 


DR. JOHNSON 


would be a game cart which would carry a Junch of As introduced to his Majesty by Mr. Arthur Bourchier at Sandringham moved sum- 


bread and cheese, raw onions, and beer. “ Anyone who 

wants anything more,” said the old man, “can cut a sandwich for 
himself at the sideboard.” The Prince was the first to avail himself 
of the suggestion and cut himself a couple of good-sized sandwiches 
which he stowed away in his pocket fora hungry moment later in 
the day. 


Russell 


MR. FRANK BUTLER AND HIS BALLOON 


In which he recently travelled 115 miles without seeing land 
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marily from 
London but also from the diplomatic service and given a military 
command in a country district where no Englishman was likely 
to come and the only foreigners visible from year’s end to year’s 
end would be small traders from German Poland. 


An Unlucky Romance.—This suspicion is not directed solely 
towards us. (uite recently an attaché at a continental embassy fell 
in love with and wished to marry a lady of the country. He asked 
permission of his official head and was told that the matter must be 
referred to headquarters. Soon an answer came relieving him of 
his post and ordering him to retire at once to his estates near 
Kazan (in the east of Russia). The penalty was confiscation and 
proscription. 


A Hero of 3 ft. 3 in—The habit of keeping a dwarf as a 
pet has died out, although the memoirs of the famous Polish dwarf, 
Joseph Boruwlaski, just issued by Isbistcr, serve to remind us 
of the fashion. Born in 1736, Boruwlaski was just 3 ft. 3 in. 
although his four brothers and sister were of the average height. 
While a boy he was taken into the house of the Countess Humieska, 
who took him about everywhere with her, and in her train he 
met everybody who was anybody on the Continent. He came to 
England in 1782 and lived here until 1837, when he died at the age 
of ninety-eight, an age probably unexampled in’ the history of dwarfs. 
He was buried in Durham Cathedral, and his statue and clothes are 
still kept in Durham. Boruwlaski had the audacity to marry a lady 
twice his own height, and he wrote her the most loving letters, which 
are reprinted in this book. She called him ‘“ Joujou,” and he wrote 
in the most tender fashion to his dear Isalina. 


Dwarfs as Pets.—The last dwarf kept in England belonged to 
Mr. Beckford, the author of Vatieh. Henrietta Maria had a pair of 
dwarfs whose combined height measured only 7 ft. 2 in.; they 
managed, however, to have nine children. The earliest English 
dwarf was Jeffrey Hudson, who made his first appearance at Court 
in a pie served at an entertainment given by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He fought at Newbury abreast of Prince Rupert. He killed 
the Hon. Master Crofts, who had the foolishness to arm himself 
with a squirt against the little man. 


LENE RAG REE. 


Newbury’s Famous 
Coat.—The Jacobean 
cloth hall at Newbury, 
which has just been con- 
verted into a local museum 
as a memorial of the late 
Queen, contains one most 
interesting exhibit which 
recalls the days of gigantic 
and whimsical _ betting. 
This is the coat made for 
Sir William Throckmor- 
ton in 1811 as the result 
of a bet made by him that 
at eight o’clock on a June 
evening of that year he 
would dine in a coat the 
wool of which should be 
woven from the fleeces of 
sheep shorn at five o’clock 
the same morning. This 
astonishing feat was ac- 
complished, and now in 
addition to the coat are to 
be seen the identical shears 
with which the cloth was 
cut, and also the slate upon 
which the times occupied 
in the various processes 
were recorded. 


A Musical Museum. 
—The Verdi 
Milan contains most” in- 
teresting memorials of the 
great composer. In addi- 
tion to portraits and busts 
of Verdi there are his di- 
plomas, the scores of his 
most famous operas, and 
the spinet on which more 
than seventy years ago 
Verdi asa child practised 
his scales and exercises. 
There is also in the mu- 
seum the Erard grand on 
which he composed O/ed/o 
in the Doria Palace. 
Verdi’s early musical stu- 
dies were made in a small 
loft over a grocer’s shop in Milan, but no part of the shop Is included 
in the museum. In America, where they do these things differently, 
the most prominent feature in the museum would undoubtedly be 
the loft itself, or an ingenious imitation of it in lath and plaster. 


fuwher 


THE FAMOUS COAT OF NEWBURY 


Which was made as the result of a wager 
from the fleeces of sheep shorn 
thirteen hours previously 


Railway Records.—The special train which ran with the Irish 
Viceroy from Euston to Holyhead without a stop is generally sup- 
posed to have achieved a record for long-distance runs in England, 
but this supposition is not correct. The distance from Euston to 
Holyhead is only 264 miles, while the British record is from Euston 
to Carlisle, a distance of 299} miles. This non-stopping run was 
accomplished as far back as 1895. But the long-distance cham- 
pionship of the railway world is unquestionably held by America, 
where in 1876 a special train was run from Jersey City to Pittsburg, 
a distance of 439 miles, without a halt. The real difficulty in these 
mammoth long-distance runs is not so mucha question of lubrica- 
tion and water as of fuel. Even with the most carefully-packed 
tender it is not easy to carry enough fuel to feed the fierce appetite of 
a locomotive for a spurt of 300 miles. The matter of water, of cours», 
presents not the slightest difficulty owing to the troughs which are 
now a standing feature of every railroad where long non-stopping 
runs are in vogue. 


Last Seen on a Penny ’Bus.—Who says that the 77mes is 
dull? Its “ads.” alone simply teem with interest. Thus the 
Imperial German Consul-General advertises as follows :— 


Missing, coheiress to an estate in Germany (share about 2,500 marks).--Sophie 
Catharine Friederike Ruescher, alias Sophie Marsh, born July 26, 1859, at Tweelbaeke, 
District Osterburg, Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, Germany, daughter of the late Hein- 
rich Ruescher, clogmaker of the same place, whose last known address (1890) was 
6, Crozier Street, London, S.E. She subsequently removed to Canada, but it is 
believed that she was seen again in London about five or six years ago when entering 
an omnibus for Liverpool Street Station at the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane in the company of an elderly gentleman. 


Museum in- 
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The Rush to 
India.—An old In- 
dian who has_ not 
long returned is 
doubtful whether 
the swarms of people who are hastening from England to India 
for the durbar will have quite such a good time as they expect. 
There is the question of accommodation. There are, of course, 
some good hotels in India, but the hotels of Delhi are certainly 
not capable of receiving all the visitors who will swarm in. A 
camp of huts and tents is to be built outside, but they are for the 
soldicrs, the suites of the rajahs, and the officials. Government 
naturally will not and cannot provide for the stray visitors. The 
local rajahs and zemindars can only receive a limited number of 
guests, and are likely to prefer personal friends. Of course, the 
natives will be all ready to camp on the roof in order to let their 
houses as lodgings; but will Europeans like native lodgings? 
There are serious drawbacks. Besides, how is all this vast multitude 
to be fed? Delhi is not a town like London with vast organised 


A GOLFING DUKE. 


resources. And yet the latter were strained by the coronation. 
Prices, of course, will go up enormously, but that is not all. The 
strain will probably 


prove too great for the 
general commissariat. 


The Girl and the Poet 


A book on marriage just published de- 
clares that all nice girls distrust a poet, even 
an amateur poet. 


Many Happy Re- 
turns to — ovember 
19: the Right Hon. C. 
T. Ritchie, 1838; Lord 
Trevor, 1852; Lord 
Avonmore, 7866; 
Lord Guilford, 1876. 
November 20: Dow- 
ager Queen of Italy; 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
1841. November 21: 
Lord Overtoun, 1843 ; 
Sir Ralph Blois, 1866 ; 
Mr. A. T.- Quitller- 
Couch, 1863. Novem- 
ber 22; Lord Edward 
Seymour, 1879, Mr, 


All poets now are viewed, they say, 
As insincere or even worse; 

In fact, the damsel of to-day 
Is much averse to verse. 


‘Time was when maidens coy and sweet 
Would joy to hear the poet’s praise, 

When he before their dainty feet 
Aspired to lay his lays. 


But now, though nothing he has done 
To justify a fate so hard, 

It seems by each and every one 
The hapless bard is barred. 


Well, fet them scorn our gift sublime, 
But they are literature’s foes 
Who scorn the amateur of rhyme 


Justin McCarthy, And also hate the “ pro’s.”” 
1830; Mr. George 


Gissing, 1857. November 23: Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
1886; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 1862; Father Ignatius, 1837. 
November 24; Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 1849; Lord Dungarvan, 
1861; Lord Ardee, 1869. November 25: Grand Duke of Hesse, 


1868 ; Ma.ame Jane Hading ; Lord Lovat, 1871. 


4 wees . aS i en : 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE GOLFING AT HOMBURG 
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Wife of new minister: Now, Davie, you'll have to look after the church better than this or we shall have to think about getting 
a new beadle. 
Davie (beadle of long standing) severely : Mistress Nichollson, we whiles change oor minister but we never change oor beadle 
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Mela; IA UGEIDI 


A Queer Race. —‘“One of the most 
curious races I have ever seen,” writes an 
occasional contributor, ‘‘was on Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeck’s lawn in Hamburg. Some seven 
children mounted on the backs of large 
turtles or tortoises raced across the lawn. To give impetus to their 
queer steeds most of them armed themselves with cabbages which 
they tied to the ends of sticks, ever and. anon dangling them as 


oe 
nd 


yi 


Howie 


A TURTLE RACE. 


ae 


Susie: Oh Jack, go away! Can't you see I’m holding an at home? » 
Jack (home for the holidays): Oh well, then, I'll be the baby that’s just 
been brought in to be kissed all round 


tempting morsels in front of the turtles. It was a strange race and 
occupied some time. Every now and then a turtle would: grasp a 
piece of cabbage and then quietly eat it before resuming its journey. 
Others turned right round and required much coaxing before they 
could be induced to run in the right direction. The second turtle 
from the right eventually won, though it was passed three times by 
other opponents.” 


The Origin of Grog:—Among the many things we owe to the 
navy is the invention of grog—or at least the first application of that 
name to the mixture it designates. Originally this was rum and 
water, though the generic term has now been extended to diluted 
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spirits other thanrum, A couple of centuries 
ago every man in the Royal Navy had 
half a pint of rum served out to him daily ; 
and about a century and a half ago there 
was an Admiral Vernon, who took the (at 
that time) eccentric view that it was not good for them to have 
it neat. He diluted it accordingly, to the very great disgust of 
the men, who had no choice but to drink the mixture or be flogged. 
Now the admiral happened to be as singular in other matters as he 
was in his view about drink. He always wore a coat of the material 
known as grogram, which was then pretty common though far from 
fashionable ; and to the fleet he was privately known as ‘Old 
Grogram.” This naturally degenerated into “Old Grog,” and when 
he watered the rum the nickname was transferred to the beverage. 
As men’s tastes grew milder the “grog” grew more popular, and 
soon the ‘grog tub” was an institution on board all British warships ; 
but since tea came into fashion the allowance of rum has been sadly 
cut down. 


Crossing the Line.—Though Mr. Chamberlain has turned sixty- 
six he has never yet crossed the equator, and his fellow passengers 
on the Good Hope may therefore look forward to some interesting 
moments when the apostle of imperial unity pays his respects to 
Father Neptune on the voyage out. On board the Opfzr during the 
Prince of Wales’s trip the fun was uproarious when his oceanic 
majesty came aboard, and there were some very distinguished per- 
sonages who felt an unmistakable “ bump” when they crossed the 
line and changed their hemisphere. Already the betting is even that 
the Colonial Secretary will still be as cool and collected under the 
razor and brush of the sea god’s myrmidons as he is in his seat 
in the House of Commons during an Irish row. He is quite capable 
of retaining his eyeglass throughout the operation. 


A Navy Yarn.—The Good Hofe, by the way, is so spick and 
span in her new paint as to be quite in keeping with her prin- 
cipal passenger, who is always notoriously spruce and trim. At the 
same time he recalls the old navy yarn of the very particular com- 
mander who gave orders to ‘‘ whitewash those geese in the pen on 
deck and black their feet” because he thought them too shabby 
for their smart surroundings. 


A Lady’s Maid with a Pedigree and a Prospect.—Mr. Barrie’s 
butler at the Duke of York’s Theatre declares that the marriage of 
a butler with a lady’s maid is an ideal combination. The 7%mes 
advertisement columns last week contained almost the idea in a 
very curious notice of banns of marriage sent from Karlsruhe, which 
must delight the hearts of genealogists in its minutiae :— 


Banns oF MArriIAGE—Notice is hereby given, that (1) the storekeeper, Johann 
Knoll, widower of Ottilie, née Talmon Gros, living at Karlsruhe in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, son of Philipp Jakob Knoll, retired railway level-crossing keeper at Heidel- 
sheim in the district of Bruchsal, and of his deceased wife, Elisabetha, née Gmelin of 
Heidelsheim ; (2) Karoline Friederike Josephine Horcher, lady's maid, spinster, living 
in London, daughter of Heinrich Horcher, retired railway carriage attendant at Kon- 
stanz, and of his deceased wife, Karoline, née Schweitzer, of Konstanz intend to conclude 
amarriage The publication of the banns has to be made known in the parish of 
Karlsruhe and also by advertisement in the London newspaper, Times. 


A Curious Title-page.—The quaintest title-page I have seen for 
some time is the following, which appears in a book just published 
by Burns and Oates :— 

Faith Founp 1n Lonpon: a Record of Visits to Catholic Churches and 
Charities. Being a Relation of the Strange Adventures of Count Marco Caradori 
who came hither for the Coronation of Edward VII. and who in our Babylon 
discovered his own Spiritual Crown. Together with some very Candid Conversations 
wherein are set down certain Strait Sayings of the Eminent Servant of God, Cardinah 
Manning. 


A TURTLE RACE ON MR. HAGENBECK'S LAWN, HAMBURG 
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MISS ANNIE HUGHES BELIEVES IN “THE TATLER.” 


Biograph 


Miss Annie Hughes is seen here as Mrs. Brandram in Mrs. Willougby's Kiss at the Avenue Theatre. She will shortly appear in Lorna Doone 
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THES TALLER 


MRS. HARCOURT WILLIAMSON’S 


rs. Harcourt Williamson 
some time ago edited and 
arranged The Book of Beauty that 
proved a great success. That vo- 
lume was full of charming portraits 
of celebrities of the Court during 
the later years of Queen Victoria. 
A new volume by Mrs. William- 
son, published by the Hutchin- 
sons, will probably have an equal 
success. It contains over eighty 
photogravure portraits from paint- 
ings by celebrated artists of beau- 
ful women at the opening of the 
reign of King Edward VIL. Mrs. 
Williamson’s book, which is to be 
published at five and at ten guineas, 
has other claims on subscribers, for 
there are contributions in it. by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Craigie, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Max 
Pemberton, “Lucas Malet,” and 
Mr. Zangwill. The illustrations 
are exceedingly beautiful, and | 
must frankly confess that the 
small reproductions I here give 
convey but a poor idea of the 
charm of ‘the portraits as they are 
presented in this fine volume. 
The portrait painters-are well 
represented, for we have the work 
of Millais, Sargent, Constant, 


THE COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 
From the painting by Ellis Roberts 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
From the painting by M. Helleu 
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OF BEAUTY.” 


Herkomer, von Lenbach, Mortimer 
Menpes, and the artists whose 
work is given on this page. 

It is interesting to note wh> 
are considered some of the notable 
beauties of the new era. They 
include :— 


H.M. Queen Alexandra 

H.R.H. Princess Louise Duchess of Fife 
H.R.H. Princess Charles of Denmark 
H.R.H., Princess Victoria 

H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Roumania 
H.H. Princess Henry of Pless 

The Countess Torby 

The Duchess of Marlborough 

Consuelo Duchess of Manchester 

The Duchess of Sutherland 

The Countess of Westmorland 

The Countess of Chesterfield 

The Countess of Mar and Kellie 

The Countess of Warwick 

The Countess of Carnarvon 

The Countess of Cromartie 

The Countess of Lytton 

The Countess of Londesborough 

The Lady Helen Stavordale 

The Viscountess Castlereagh 


Lady Sarah Wilson’s literary 
contribution is entitled ‘The 
Transvaal War: a Woman’s 
Reminiscences.” Sir Edwin 
Arnold has a poem to Queen 
Alexandra which contains the 
following lines :— 


She came, the Gracious One, gave me that 
name, 
Worshipped, majestic, dear from sea to 
sea; 
With soft, small royal hands ordained for 
me 
To be called Queen, to be of ships the same. 


MISS GLADYS WILSON 
From the painting by Ellis Roberts 
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RHE LAPEER: 


A STUDY IN MOTOR MASKS | 


““The Hay and Corn Stakes.”—There 
is no such title for a race in the Calendar, 
but sporting men none the less are no 
strangers to it. Owners do not pay training 
bills for nothing if they can help it, and so 
when the end of the flat-racing season is in view they make 
frantic efforts to win a raceor two. Thus we find that not only is 
every horse entered in a late autumn race frequently a starter but 
also a “trier.” They run to win and for winter’s keep. They have 
had the whole season to get fit in—an additional danger to backers. 
If a backer cannot make money when the season opens in the spring 
he may well turn the game up. Then only a few horses are in 
condition, and he can soon see what horses those are. One of the 
features of racing in this country is the number of bookmakers who 
own horses, and many of them under an assumed name. This is a 
matter to which the reforming spirit of the: turf, Lord Durham, is 
paying attention. ‘ Horses that run for the book” sometimes run 
very curiously when they run for the public. This is surely almost 
as much amiss as jockeys owning horses, a state of things that the 
Jockey Club only recently forbade, for a jockey to be riding an 
employer’s horse when somebody else was riding for him a horse of 
his own in the same race was an impossible state of things to continue. 
Racing under assumed names is, I believe, to be taken in hand in 
earnest very shortly. 


Beards in the Navy.—It would not be quite correct to say that 
beards are the rule in the navy to-day since so many of our handy 
men, both officers and A.B.’s, are clean shaven. Neither would it 
be absolutely correct to say that half a century ago they were the 
exception since, as a matter of fact, they did not exist. It was that 
lively young salt of Crimean days, Lord John Hay, who first allowed 
his men to grow beards and moustaches. He was then in command 
of the Wasf, and he created quite a sensation when he came aboard 
a brother officer’s vessel with a ferociously hairy-faced gig’s crew 
wearing red caps and looking like a disreputable lot of pirates. 
But even Lord John, with all his frivolity in those days, would 
not dare to appear before “my lords” un- 
shaven. The first naval officer who bearded 
the Admiralty in that condition was Captain 
Moorsom, the inventor of the percussion shell. 
Sir Maurice Berkeley nearly had a fit at such a 
departure from tradition, and there is a legend 
at Whitehall that the Admiralty dolphins have 
not yet lost the stony look of astonishment which 
was the result of the incident. 


Not a Vain Race.—-Motorists, whatever 
their failings, are not a vain race. Effec- 
tiveness, not beauty, is evidently their motto 
in the matter of masks. The above photo- 
graphs, which were taken at Gamage’s well- 
known establishment in Holborn, represent three 
of the most popular motor masks of the day. 
They have the advantage of not disfiguring the 


NOT A VAIN RACE.: 


Mascagni’s Arrest 


How rudely Uncle Sam behaves 
To his distinguished guest. 

He gives policemen with their staves 
Instrisctions for a rest. 


Behind the bars he used to play 
From chords by no means free, 

The maestro sings his doleful lay 
Pitched in a prison key. 


But wait! I disbelieve for one 
This highly-coloured tale, 

It seems that things were hardly run 
On this chromatic scale. 


And though some bail he had to raise, 
His woes must soon be o’er, 


Living on Coupons.—One of the great 
features of modern advertising is the offer to 
give a free sample of the wares advertised in 
return for coupons which appear side by side 
with the advertisement. An_ enterprising 
young journalist the other day tried the experiment of living for a 
fortnight entirely on such free samples, the only medium of exchange 
being coupons. With bread, butter, tea, coffee, and condensed milk 
he had no difficulty, but the question of meat was a poser till he solved 
it by the discovery of a free offer of tinned rabbit. Probably at the 
end of the fortnight this curiously assorted diet necessitated an early 
application for some free patent medicine, but he succeeded in 
accomplishing his self-imposed task. 


The Grand Dukes.—The Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch 
has become so much at home in Staffordshire that the Newcastle- 
under-Lyme Corporation has made him lord high steward of the 
manor. He is not to be confounded with his father, the Grand Duke 
Michael Nicholaievitch, who is the granduncle of the Czar, being 
the younger son of the second marriage of the Emperor Nicholas I. 
The Grand Duke Paul who has just been dismissed from the Russian 
Court is, on the other hand, the uncle of the Czar, being the youngest 
son of the Emperor Alexander II. who was assassinated in 1881. 
Russian society is tremendously upset at this moment by the conduct 
of the Grand Duke Paul. 


Secret Societies.—The greatest existing secret organisation in 
the world is, of course, the Freemasons’ society. People of the 
highest rank and social distinction as well as the lowliest of persons 
belong to that body. The Rose Croix is affiliated to the Freemasons’ 
society, but its mysteries are even more closely veiled than those of 
the latter body. To belong to the Rose Croix it is necessary to 
become first of alla Freemason and to attain to a very high masonic 
degree. The Knights Templars are a most ancient society, of which 
his Majesty is grand master. In ancient days the Knights Templars 
were a warlike body, but now they are a most peaceable sect. All 
Europe is threaded with secret societies which 
exist for political purposes, and which are for 
ever at war with constituted authorities. In this 
country the conditions of political life, happily, 
are too free to encourage the growth of such 
societies. 


“The House with the Green Shutters” 
Post Card.—A series of post cards associated 
with the late Mr. Brown’s powerful book, The 
House with the Green Shutters, has just been 
issued by Mr. Ballantine of Cumnock. They 
include a picture of Mr. Brown smiling in a way 
which shows him in quite a different temper 
from that in which he wrote his dour book 
with such mordant melancholy. There is also a 
picture of the house in Ochiltree in which he was 
born ; it is a simple cottage with a “ butt and a 


wearer in the slightest degree, but asa set-off Who almost from his earliest days ben.” Ochiltree, of course, is the atlas name of 


against this they effectually conceal one’s identity. 
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Has never failed to score. 


“ Barbie.” 


DHE A TAREER 


Royal MHandiwork.—By far the most 
interesting of the exhibits at the London 
Needlework Guild’s exhibition were the 
contributions from the Royal Family. King 
Edward sent a large assortment of garments 
which he has worn from time to time, numbering fifty-nine suits 
in all. Yo the untutored eye these garments looked absolutely 
new. It is not every day that one has a chance of a peep at 


WIS MAJESTY 
THE KINGS 
WI CONTRIBUTION. 


KING EDWARD'S OLD SUITS OF CLOTHES 


Which his Majesty has sent to the exhibition held by the London Needlework Guild at the 


Imperial Institute 


the wardrobe of the best-dressed man in England, and the pile of 
clothes attracted a large crowd of exceedingly well-groomed young 
men anxious to obtain a closer insight into the art of tasteful dressing. 
The Princess of Wales’s contribution to the exhibition consisted of 
many useful garments, all made by herself with the aid of her children. 
In the matter of needlework her Royal Highness certainly sets an 
example to her future subjects. 


A House Without a Coal Cellar.—There seems to be a fatality 
about the houses of rulers. It is not, however, without a touch of 
irony that we learn, at a moment when America is being held up to 
us as being so far in advance of ourselves, that the U.S.A. has 
found a parallel to the bungling over King Edward’s yacht. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York Wor/d writes that the 
annexe to the White House 
has been “botched.” The 
executive office, which has 
cost £15,000, is ‘squat, 
cheap-looking, and plain.” 
Worse than that, however, 
there was no coal cellar, and 
then after the coal cellar was 
put in it was found that there ee a * ‘ 
was no provision for the ia! a 
disposal of ashes, which had 
to be dragged through the 
house and dumped into the 
ash cart. ‘ Roosevelt feels 
riled.” 


The King of the Line.— 
Mr. G, S. Gibb, who is 
championing the railways of 
Great Britain against Yankee 
assaults, is quite the strong 
man of the north. A few 
months ago he went over 
with the high officials of the 
North-Eastern Railway to the States—idea-looting. This was 
ever his strong point. Under his management the North-Eastern 
was the first British line to adopt the 1,000-mile ticket ; further, at 
the present moment a section of it is being prepared for electric 
traction, and he has also adopted some wonderfully clever ways 
of dealing remuneratively with “goods.” Mr. Gibb’s career has 
been a brilliant one even for an ‘‘unspeakable Scot.” Beginning 
life in a solicitor’s office he displayed such marked ability that 
within six years of being admitted he had gained such prestige in 
his profession that he was selected to the post of solicitor of the 
North-Eastern Railway. A few years later he was promoted to be 
general manager. 


ROYAL CAST-OFES. 


HR. THE - 


*THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LONDON 
NEEDLEWORK GUILD 


These garments were all made by the Princess, aided by her children 


_ was one of the tragedies of the Liberator frauds. 
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Tears Red Tape to Tatters.—Mr. Gibb 
was a member of the recent War Office Com- 
mission. He revelled inthe work. His fingers 
itched for red tape—to destroy it. Amongst 
his “originalities” may be mentioned one 
which is very welcome in the north—the employment cf as many 
gentlemen’s sons as possible on the system; but they all have to 
begin at the bottom—an iron rule to which quite recently a well- 
known peer’s son had to bow. Thus it is quite 
possible that one may buy one’s ticket from the scion 
of a great family—and this without extra charge. 
Gratuitous distinction! Mr. Gibb takes a great 
interest in his men, by whom he is revered if not 
always beloved, for a hard fighter is this picturesque 
Scotsman. In appearance arresting, broad-browed, 
clear-eyed, his is also the gift of saying the most 
caustic things in the most engaging and charming 
manner; his smile, too, heralds storms. 


A Smile—and Silence.—Lord Charles Beresford 
was contesting York—a conflict never to be forgotten. 
The very air vibrated with challenges and counter-chal- 
lenges. One was accepted. Seven thousand citizens 
wedged themselves into the exhibition buildings to 
listen to the warfare between the breezy admiral and 
the wily Mr. Storey, ex-M.P. for Sunderland—a 
swaying human mass doubly charged with com- 
bativeness and highly dangerous. Only one man 
could keep order, and Mr, Gibb was put in the chair 
—a thrilling sight of one great man holding firmly in 
his hands the reins of a whole city’s passions. 
Uproar was raised only to be quelled with a smile ; 
one finger uplifted laid a spell of breathless silence in the vast hall— 
a triumph of magnetic force, a tribute to a towering ascendency ! 
Mr. Gibb married a sister of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, and has a 
delightful house at Scarborough. The North-Eastern Railway 
trains run finely to time, but the Scarborough to York ‘ Gibb 
Express” arrives to a second. 


Our Political ‘‘ Bosses.”—Few chief agents have ever risen to 
the position of ascendency now held by Captain R. W. E. Middleton, 
the Conservative chief. No secret was made of the fact that it was 
mainly owing to his discreet pilotage that there was the astounding 
“sweep” of 1896. Mr. Middleton’s efforts were finely recognised 
when Lord Salisbury presented with a flattering speech the party’s 
offering—a pleasant little cheque for £10,000. Captain Middleton 

is tireless. He receives his 
innumerable callers in a fine 
room in St. Stephen’s Cham- 
bers, Westminster. His 
manner is delightful, suave, 
reassuring, confidential, but 
unshakably firm in opposition. 
How many cigars go to make 
up a Conservative victory one 
cannot say, but the chief 
agent is a tremendous smoker. 
Perhaps he is seen at his best 
when there is a bye-election 
and a local split in the party. 
He is then invincible—has 
never failed to get his way, 
His able coadjutor is Mr. 
Fitzroy Stewart. This gentle- 
man has ‘a strange gift 
amounting to genius almost. 
He could tell you on the 
instant the polling returns in 
“any constituency in the 
United Kingdom for the last 
ten years—how many votes Jones polled in Little Mudshire in 1895, 
for instance. 


Other Pulse-feelers.—The Liberals have had one genius to control 
their affairs—the late Mr. Schnadhorst. He was a man of brilliant 
systems, ingenious, and mostly unbeatable. His end—poor fellow— 
All his savings 
were invested in Jabez Balfour’s companies, and the financial loss cost 
him his life. Nowadays Mr. Herbert Gladstone for practical pur- 
poses controls Liberalism in arms. Mr. Birrell, I believe, undertakes 
the important “literature” department, a position which Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, K.C., is largely interested in for the Conservatives, 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Emancipation Festivities.—It was six years ago on Sunday week 
that the motor car was first permitted to run in this country. Six 
years is a mere span in the history of an industry or of a social 
change such as most people admit that the motor is destined to 
effect, but it is certainly surprising to reflect what has been accom- 
plished in that time. The characteristic note of the 
speeches delivered at the commemoration dinner on 
the Friday was one of quiet assurance that obstacles 
which now hinder the progress of the sport and 
utilitarian advance were of only temporary import- 
ance, and that the future was with mechanical loco- 
motion. Among the principal guests were Lord 
Farrer, the Earl of Verulam, Sir Lewis McIver, M.P., 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. The invited speakers 
no less than the officials of the club evidently regarded 
the automobile movement as having reached a stage 
in which it might think of suggesting terms to its 
few remaining enemies. 


An Ocular Proof.—What was said at the dinner 
table was demonstrated on the road the following 
day. For the anniversary tour to Oxford there were 
some 220 entries; that is to say, that number 
of vehicles competed for the certificates which were 
given for reaching the evening’s destination without 
stopping except as the rules prescribed, and besides 
these a large contingent of private owners accom- 
panied the run, so that in spite of the miserable 
weather—rain began before the start and fell in 
torrents the greater part of the day—there must have 
been well over 200 cars in the line which stretched 
from Hyde Park Corner nearly to the Royal Mews, 
and when in motion extended pretty well the length 
of Cromwell Road. It is said that the value of the 
cavalcade was over £100,000. More than 150 cars 
arrived at Reading for luncheon, and there could be no better proot 
of the ability of the modern autocar to defy the elements. The 
police generally were most reasonable ; indeed, the helmet hung 
upside down by a string across the street in Wokingham, with the 
legend, “ Beware of the police,” was probably meant rather as a 
joke than a warning. There was, however, one trap near Dor- 
chester, but the secret was given away by some friendly cyclists. 
Careful arrangements were, of course, made to prevent inconsiderate 
driving, and there was but one slight accident. I note two points 
in which the club might do better next year—a lot of confusion arose 
at the meet owing to there being no marshals to indicate the end of 
the line where each new arrival was to draw up, and the organisa- 
tion was put off so late that many country members did not receive 
their notices of the route. 


Explanation Needed.—In view of the number of motors one 
sees in London alone, and especially the number which turned out 
for the run just mentioned, the following: statistics read rather 
curiously. The Board of Inland Revenue has no information as 
to the number of licenses for motor cycles at 15s. as they are included 


Simmons 


LORD AND LADY DUDLEY ON THEIR MOTOR CAR 


In which they recently made a tour in the west of Ireland 


in figures for carriages at the same rate, but the number issued 
for light locomotives at the higher rates in Great Britain in the year 
ended March 31, 1902, was twelve at £3 3s. and 322 at £2 2s. 
Manufacturers and dealers do not, naturally, require licenses for 
vehicles they have for sale, but unless the same motors pass and 
repass in the streets there must be a good many owners who have 
not received the form which the authorities are so obliging in sending. 


Import Values.—Some light is thrown upon the matter by the 
later figures which concern the cars brought into the country and 
go up to the end of September of the present year. The trade and 
Navigation accounts of the United Kingdom show that during the 
nine months preceding that date 2,995 cars, the value of which was 
declared to be £763,943, were landed. 


a 


THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB RUN TO OXFORD 


The procession of cars in Grosvenor Place 
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THE TATLER 


A (Sheep that Hunts with Hounds.— 
It has been said more than once that the 
regular huntsman sees strange sights during 
the hunting season, but it is doubtful if 
any hunter has ever seen a more curious 


sight than that shown in the photograph of a sheep that hunts 


with the hounds. ‘This extraordinary animal belongs'to Mr. Walter 
Winans, and lives near Ashford, Kent. It early developed a most 


W. G. GRACE’S NEW VERSION QF CRICKET 


An indoor game recently invented by the champion 


unique friendship for the young harriers with which it was often 
brought into contact, and what is perhaps more curious the dogs 
themselves quite reciprocated the friendship. Soon the sheep took 
to running about with the hounds, and then the transition to running 
with them after the hare became easy. 


The New Cricket.—A few weeks back | published a photograph 
of a game of indoor cricket which had just been patented by 
F. H. Ayres of Aldersgate Street. Great minds often hit on the 
same idea simultaneously, so there is nothing particularly wonderful 
in the fact that Dr. W. G. Grace should also have conceived a 
notion for planning a somewhat similar game about the same time. 
In W. G.’s cricket the bat is wielded by one of the players, who 
holds it somewhat after the manner of a pen, but the bowling is done 
by means of a spring. The fieldsmen are represented by small nets. 
The “ground” is sur- 
rounded by webbing. In 
fixed positions are little 
posts which regulate the 
scoring, runs being 
counted as the ball goes 
between certain of these 
posts. 


Amateur Sport in 
Ireland.—It is worthy 
of notice that with the 
exception of Association 
league football in the 
north of Ireland Irish 


sport is entirely free 
from ,the professional 
element. Irish Rugby 


football, which has 
attained first-class excel- 
lence, has not produced 


a single _ professional A SHEEP THAT HUNTS WITH HOUNDS 
player. Cricket and golf This sporting animal belongs to Mr. Walter Winans, and lives near Ashford, Kent 
both attract a_ large 


following in Ireland, but with the exception of a few men retained 
by clubs there is not a single professional player of either game in 
the country. Perhaps more remarkable, however, is the fact that 
hurley, the Irish national game, which is played by thousands of 
young men all over Ireland, is practised solely for the love of sport 
without a thought of monetary gain. A well-known hurley player in 
Ireland is just as big a draw in that country as a noted football or 
cricket player is in this, but he never receives a penny for his 
services. 


A SPORTING SHEEP. 
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Wealthy Farmers.—Some very wealthy 
Americans farm on quite a colossal scale, 
and their profits are reputed to be enormous ; 
Mr. Morton, who is a millionaire, is said 
to derive many thousands of pounds per 
annum from his farm in the States. The dairy-house on _ his 
farm is a most palatial structure and cost over £50,000; it is 
lighted throughout by electricity, Another American millionaire 
has established a complete system of telegraphy over 
his farm though it is not easy to understand what 
precise benefit he gained by doing so. Mr. Twombly, 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s son-in-law, is a well-known dairy 
farmer. His cows are reputed to be famous milkers, 
some of which are said to give 4,000 gallons of milk 
in the year. In this country a first-rate Jersey cow 
will give 200 gallons of milk in the year, but, of 
course, everything is done on a larger scale in America. 


The King as a Pigeon Fancier.—His Majesty 
has won many high distinctions in the world of 
sport, but perhaps he values the certificate which 
credits him with having won the grand national 
flying race at Lerwick with one of his pigcons a few 
years ago as much as any other trophy he possesses. 
The royal pigeon stud at Sandringham is a mag- 
nificent one; the birds are of the rarest breed and are 
of much value. No other birds are ever allowed to 
approach the royal pigeons—the bird that attempts to 
do so pays for his daring with his life. Many years 
ago the King of the Belgians presented his Majesty 
with a magnificent bird which was the founder of the 
present stud at Sandringham. 


A Great Judge-maker.—Lord Halsbury may 

certainly be regarded as the greatest judge-maker 

who has ever sat on the woolsack. Of the bench of judges, thirty- 

four in all, only three owe their appointments to another Lord 

Chancellor, namely, Mr. Justice Wills, who was promoted by the 

late Lord Selborne, Lord Davey, and Mr. Justice Kennedy, who was 
appointed by the late Lord Herschell. 


A Polyglot Judge.—Mr. Justice Kennedy, who has the reputa- 
tion of being able to speak eight languages fluently, is probably the 
best classical scholar on the bench. He is an old Etonian and 
Cambridge man and was the fourth of his family to attain the dis- 
tinction of senior classic. One of his uncles, the late Dr. Kennedy, 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, was the famous head master of 
Shrewsbury school, which under his headship produced famous 
scholars as profusely as Eton produces rowing men. By a curious 
coincidence Mr. Justice Kennedy succeeded another senior classic, 

Mr. Justice Denman, on 

the bench, and it is sad 
- that the old judge con- 

gratulated his youthful 
successor in Latin verse, 
to which Sir William 

Kennedy suitably replied 

in a Greek ode. Mr. 

Justice Kennedy’s sons 

ought to make a name 

for themselves, if there 
is anything in heredity, 

as their mother is a 

sister of Sir W. B. 

Richmond. 


Cross-examined the 
King.—The new mayor 
of Camberwell enjoys 
the unique distinction of 
being the only man—or, 
at least, the only layman 
—who has ever cross- 
examined the King. 
Some ten years ago, when he was Prince of Wales, his 
Majesty had to give formal evidence in a sensational action 
which I need not particularise, and Mr. Goddard Clarke was one 
of the special jurymen who tried the case. He seized the oppor- 
tunity to make himself famous. Stepping in where Q.C.’s feared 
to tread the perky little Peckham man administered a few 
interrogatories very much to his own satisfaction and the Prince’s 
amusement. Probably the world has forgotten the incident, though 
the principal actor will remember it to the end of his days. 


Penfold 
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The King as Soldier.—In the multifarious 
work which has to be done by his Majesty 
there is none of which he is a keener judge 
than the military part, for the simple reason 
that he was brought up as a soldier. He was 
taught by good tutors—he passed through 
the Guards, and no one knows better than 
he what the corps d’élite can do and what 
it is right to expect of the officers and men, 
Some years ago his Majesty served in the 
same division as the Rifle Brigade, and one of 
his most recent thoughtful acts has been to 
telegraph a welcome home to the Ist Battalion 
of that regiment on its return from three 
years campaigning in South Africa. As a 
young man the King served in the Guards. 
The lessons he then learned have not been 
forgotten, and there was more than mere 
compliment in his praise of the Guards’ 
brigade after the review on the Horse 
Guards Parade. ‘‘ They have marched past 
to-day as well as, if not better than, I have 
ever seen them.” ‘That generous tribute was 
recognised later with cheers that will be long 
remembered by those who heard them. His 
Majesty’s intimate association with the military 
forces of the Empire is succinctly shown in 
the Army List, in which his name appears 
in twenty-four d.fferent connections. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


within hearing from the Mahdvs shattered 
tomb. And all this four years after it was 
written of the place that the “reek of its 
abominations steamed up to heaven to justify 
us of our vengeance,” 


“Bimbashi” Girouard.—One of the most 
noted of the remarkable band of men who 
with Lord Kitchener have made Egypt and 
the Soudan what they are to-day is Colonel 
Sir E. P. C. Girouard. Like his illustrious 
chief he is an engineer, and in South Africa 
he confirmed the brilliant reputation which as 
“ Bimbashi” Girouard he made in the 
Soudan. In both countries as well as in 
Dongola in 1896 he was director of railways, 
and is almost a second edition of ‘‘K. of K.” 
in that he always keeps his head, never loses 
his nerve, nakes his plans and goes straight 
on with their execution, permitting no devia- 


tion. He is quite a young man, the date of 
his birthday being January 27, 1867; 
and as he is already a Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. 
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strictures, and his recent performances have 
justified his silence. He is an energetic and 
capable man despite the fact that he is not 
exactly one of the much-discussed “ young” 
adm rals, for he was born in 1845. 


Sir Cyprian Bridge.—Another flag officer 
who has been much criticised of late because 
he has not publicly reported on certain matters 
which are better dealt with privately is Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, commander-in- 
chief on the China station, who is approach- 
ing his sixty-fourth year. He is another 
officer wth a splendid record, and while 
commander-in-chief on the Australian station 
made himself a universal favourite. So keen 
is he on behalf of his profession that he went 
out of his way to suggest to the most powerful 
of the newspapers in the southern hemisphere 
the publication of a series of naval articles 
which more than realised the admiral’s expecta- 
tions of arousing public interest in the 
achievements of some of our ships and men 
of the past. 


A Heavily- barred Medal.— A South 
African medal with seven clasps has been 
presented to Corporal F. G. Whee'er of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry. He was 
engaged in all the three colonies during the 


Gregory 


ONE OF THE COOKING ENGINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE AT BULFORD CAMP 


Back to Khartoum.—Rather more than 
four years have passed since Lord Kitchener 
finished his amazing and stupendous work in 
the Soudan and smashed Mahdism for ever. 
Khartoum, with which his name is inseparably 
associated, has been revisited by him under 
conditions differing vastly from those which 
obtained in 1898. Some years ago that 
eminent authority, Professor Mahaffy, declared 
that “Cook rules Egypt”; to-day the great 
tourist agency and the fighting man have 
made it easy and comfortable for the moneyed 
traveller to book through from Cairo to 
Khartoum. There are now no fewer than 
three ways of reaching Khartoum from Cairo, 
combinations of rail and river transport. In 
four short years the Soudan has been trans- 
formed, and sightseers and shooting parties 
go in peace to towns and places which have 
been infamous in contemporary history. 
Lord Kitchener has seen the early finish of 
much of the work to which he set his hand. 
A new governor-general’s house stands on 
the foundations of Gordon’s old home, and 
the Gordon Memorial College is, thanks to 
him, an accomplished fact. A military band 
plays every Sunday to the peaceful people 
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George anda Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order, with an exceptional record 
of masterly work, and has received the 
unstinted praise of Lords Roberts and 
Kitchener, a distinguished future is assured. 
‘Bimbashi ” Girouard is amongst the very 
few men who do not fear my lord of Khartoum. 
He is by birth a Canadian, and the only man 
of that particular surname in the British Army. 


The Gunnery Boom. — Vice-Admiral Sir 
G. H. U. Noel, whose straightforward signal 
to the home fleet that its firing was “not at all 
satisfactory” and who appears determined to 
galvanise his people into gunnery, so to speak, 
is a man of very small stature and great 
energy, resource, and nerve. He commanded 
the Ve/e at the time of the Victorza disaster, 
and like his brother officer, Captain Bracken- 
bury of the Ldinburgh, displayed a courage 
and swiftness of decision which averted a 
double catastrophe. But for their promptness 
the Wzle and the Edinburgh would have 
collided as the Victoria and the Camperdown 
did. This year Admiral Noel was unneces- 
sarily criticised by a distinguished fellow flag 
officer, but he paid no public heed to the 
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campaign, and his clasps represent Belmont, 
Modder River, Paardeberg, Driefontein, 
Johannesburg, Diamond Hill, and Belfast. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour.—It would have 
been impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to have 
had with him for his memorable tour a more 
suitable officer than Rear-Admiral W. H. 
Fawkes, who has hoisted his flag on the Good 
Hope. Admiral Fawkes, it is stated, enjoys 
the peculiar distinction of being the only 
executive officer in the British Navy with a 
university degree. Although he has no record 
of active service, still he is an officer of unusual 
professional attainments and one who has 
been so closely in touch with colonial matters 
that he is really an ideal companion for even 
Mr. Chamberlain. The admiral was private 
secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty— 
Mr. Goschen—more than five years ago when 
the people of Cape Colony made that splendid 
offer to build a warship to cost 41,000,000, 
of which the Good Hofe is the magnificent 
result. He was born in 1846—and is con- 
sequently just ten years younger than Mr. 
Chamberlain—entered the navy in 1860, and 
became captain after twenty-six years service. 


PHES-LARLER: 


THE BRAN PIE. 


he celestial minds of playgoers have lately been agitated by a 
daring discussion on the use of dramatic critics. There are those 
who have dared to assert that such persons are of no manner of use ; 
there are those who consider them of great value. Some think that 
they should come (as at present) to the first performances of new plays 
and other stage productions, and others that they should not be 
admitted till the piece is working smoothly. There is, further, a 
debate as to whether the critics, or rather the proprietors of the 
papers they represent, should pay for seats or not, and whether they 
should consider themselves as reporters giving an account of a 
function of public interest or as judges pronouncing on the merit 
of the piece and its actors. 


ow it seems to me that we cannot well class all dramatic critics 
together any more than we group the periodical organs that 
they represent. Critics, like their journals, exist for the pleasure and 
profit of the public ; so do managers, authors, composers, and per- 
formers of all classes. If, therefore, we want to know what dramatic 
critics should do, we must think what it is that the public wants of 
them and how they can best minister to the public pleasure and 
profit. And the first point to notice is surely this, that the report of 
a new play in the morning paper of the next day is not, and obviously 
cannot be, a deliberate and adequate judgment of the piece or the 
performers. It is a hurriedly written account and estimate of a new 
performance in which there are sure to have been some blemishes 
and possibly very serious hitches. 
he judicial function, therefore, is not proper to a critic whose 
notice of a piece is to appear next morning early. Neither he 
nor the piece as a rule is fit for the verdict. Nor does the public 
really want a judicial summing up. The interest taken in a new 
play is very much like that felt ina parliamentary debate. The man 
who has not been to the first night unfolds his penny or halfpenny 
oracle and says, or at all events thinks, ‘I see there’s a new piece 
by Jonero ; I wonder what it’s like.” Just in the same way the same 
man turns to another part of the sheet and remarks, “ Big row in 
the Commons last night, I see ; I wonder what it was all about.” 


his, then, is the first duty of the next-morning critic, to give the 
average reader a graphic, readable, and faithful account of 
what happened. He ought to suppress his own personal views and 
canons of criticism as far as possible. The picturesque parliamen- 
tary reporter (if any such there be) who describes Mr. Chamberlain 
(or another) as grinding his eyeglass to powder between his clenched 
teeth, while in a raucous hiss of baffled malignity he spits venomous 
vulgarity on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (or any other) is not 
the model for the dramatic critic to follow, for all {that the reader 
gathers from an account of that sort is that the writer does not like 
Mr. Chamberlain (or another), which the reader probably knew 
before, and which in any case does not matter. 


Further, the next-morning critic must not, or at least should not, 

pad his notice out with any disquisition on the drama in 
general’ or the respective merits of Ibsen and sentimentalism. It is 
a great temptation to a critic to do this 1 admit, especially if he is 
expected to fill a fair share of space, for he can have his general 
But the denunciation, or the reverse, 
of “problems” or “optimism” is superfluous. The reader wants to 
get at a notion of what the play is like to look at. One or two 
next-morning critics are good enough occasionally to quote a few 
lines from a_ piece. It 
enables the reader to judge for himself whether he will like the 


dissertation set up beforehand, 


It is an excellent habit if not overdone. 
piece or not. Now, if the critic merely says that a play is exhila- 
rating—“champagny” is a favourite term, I believe—the gentleman 
who reads the notice over his breakfast or in his City train is 
helplessly vague in his notion of the piece, for he does not know 
the particular brand of dramatic champagne with which the critic 
is most readily exhilarated. But if the critic quotes half a glass of 
the vintage the reader knows where he is, and whether he is to 
have epigram, extra sec, or humour, véz dru/, or sweet sentiment for 
the ladies. And then, quotation fills up space as well as dissertation. 
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By Adrian Rose: 


he critic of the evening paper—or at least of those evening 
papers that appear after ten a.m.—has a somewhat different 
function. The more salient points of the performance will have 
been sufficiently dwelt on by the morning writers. (To dwell on a 
salient point sounds rather like a Turkish punishment, but no harm 
is meant.) The evening critic, therefore, can afford to bring out 
smaller points that the earlier accounts (which he, of course, has 
read) have omitted, and rescue modest merits, whether in the picce 
or its actors, that have been overlooked in the glare of success or 
failure. But the evening critic has no business to go in for general 
discussion ; his time for reflection has been only less inadequate than 
that of his morning colleague. His function is to fill in the details of 
the picture of which the morning critic has given the l'road lines. 


he judicial element appears, or should appear, in the weekly 
organ. The critic of such a paper should have a known 
name and sign it; in the daily, or at least morning, newspapers 
the less of a critic’s personality we get the better. By the time the 
piece has been running a week or more interest has shifted from 
the play itself, about which abundantly enough has been said, to 
the question of what a well-known critic will say about it. For 
instance, it is always interesting to know what Mr. William Archer 
will say of a new piece ; nor are there many, even among authors, 
who can resent his most severe judgments, for he is always anxious 
to be fair and (as a weekly writer) he does not influence the box- 
office returns. For the matter of that few critics, even of the next 
morning, can do that. 


t is not the dramatic critic who, as a rule, can either niake or 
mar the pecuniary fortunes of a play. Advertisements and 
posters help in the provinces, not much in London. But the real 
wind of success is the sum of the breaths of men (and women) 
chatting in clubs, in dining-rooms, in drawing-rooms, in trains, 
over tea at afternoon calls, and wherever people talk about the 
weather. “I say, what’s that new show like at the Wyndherion ?” 
“Well, I haven’t had time to go, but Smith went last night and 
he tells me he'never laughed so much in his life.” This conversa- 
tion is good for a box or three stalls; multiply it and you have 
a success, 


nd where does the essayist on the drama of the day come in? 
Obviously the monthlies and quarterlies.. For 
generalisations are the chief thing; the plays and actors of the 
time are merely his instances to prove or support his theories. 
He traces the development of an influence, a tendency, in the 
drama, or studies the evolution or degeneration of a form of 
entertainment scientifically, historically. Thus we have our four 
classes of dramatic criticisms—next morning, the graphic repoit 
of what happened ; next afternoon, the recollection of minor points 
of interest in the performance ; weekly, the judgment of an expert 
on the particular piece ; and monthly or quarterly, the discussion 
of the general tendencies of dramatic art. 


Mir. Snooks’s latest farce 
Causes hearty laughter, 


in him 


Though the epigrams are sparse.” 
That’s the morning after. 


“Tn the scene where Mary tries 
Blowing out the taper, i 
Miss De Wigs was a surprise |” 
That’s the evening paper. 


“ Horseplay, just a trifle coarse, 

Optimism treacly, ‘ 
How inferior to the Norse ! ” 

This is in a weekly. 


“To the flood of plays and books, 
More or less mephitic, 
Comes a farce by Mr. Snooks,.’” 
That’s the monthly critic. 
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THE TALLER 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Bishop’s Cousin. 
—Lady Winifred Gore, 
whose _ portrait 
on this page, is a daughter 
of the widowed Countess 
of Arran and half-sister of 
the present peer, and is, 
consequently, a cousin of 
the Bishop of Worcester. 
Lady Arran is a widow for 


appears 


the second time, but she is 
still a very young-looking 
woman. Her first husband 
was Mr, John Stopford, 
Lord Courtown’s brother. 
She has two daughters— 
Miss Claire Stopford, a 
very bright, popular girl, 
and little Lady Winifred 
Gore. During her first 
widowhood Lady Arran 
was___ lady-in-waiting to 


Princess. Christian, who 
has always been one of 
The 
Princess stood sponsor to 
Winifred Gore, 
hence her second name of 
Helen. Lady Arran has 


always taken a great in- 


her closest friends. 


Lady 


terest in Irish industries, 
especially in the manu- 


She 
has a delightful house at Windscr, known 
as Queen Anne’s Mead, and Lady Edward 
Churchill and Mrs. 
neighbours. 


facture of homespuns in county Mayo. 


Berens are her nearest 


Mother and Daughter.—To look at Lady 
Gerard and her daughter no one would ever 
suspect that such was their relationship, for 
they look more like elder and younger sister, 
She 
comes of afamily famed for their good looks 


so youthful-looking is Lady Gerard. 
and love of sport, and inherits both of these 
family characteristics, for Lady Gerard is one 
of the most daring riders in the three kingdoms, 
and nothing, even the several very narrow 
escapes she has had at various times, seems 
to cool her ardour or shake her nerve. - Next 
to hunting her favourite pastime is yachting, 
and very rarely does she miss the Cowes week. 
Lady Gerard will not, however, appear in the 
hunting field this year owing to the sad and 
sudden death of her husband some short time 
ago while still in the prime of life. Her son, 
the new Lord Gerard, is not yet twenty years 
of age, and Miss Ethel Gerard attains her 
twenty-first birthday this year. 


fe) 


Week by 


LADY WINIFRED GORE 


Daughter of the Countess of Arran 


Hostess of Shillinglee.—Lady Winterton, 
who when Lord Leconfield’s 
hounds held a lawn meet at Shillinglee Park 
recently, is one of the “ Handsome Hamil- 
ton’s” daughters of the 1st Duke of Abercorn. 
She has the fine clear-cut, slightly aquiline, 


was_ hostess 


aristocratic features which are seen in her 
sisters, Lady Blandford and Lady Lansdowne. 
She is the elder sister of the three, but she 
married much later in life than either of them, 
and in consequence her son, Lord Turnour, 
will not come of age until 1904, whereas the 
sons of the other sisters (the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord Kerry) are both over thirty. 
Being such a near neighbour, Lady Winterton 
is often with her mother, that wonderful old 
lady, the Dowager Duchess of Abercorn. 


The Engagement. — Miss Madeleine Stan- 
ley’s engagement to Mr. Prodrick has naturally 
been the topic of the hour. She is the eldest 
daughter of Lady Jeune and the late Colonel 
John Stanley, brother of Lord Stanley of 
Lord 


Stanley has no children, and so if Miss 


Alderley and of Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 


Madeleine Stanley had happened to be a boy 
she would be heir-presumptive to the barony, 
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which is held 
existing circumstances by 
her uncle, Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley. Miss Stanley is 
a dark beauty, somewhat 
Italian jin suggestion, and 
bears a strong resemblance 
Truly this 
is not an age in which 
the young in her 
teens carries off all the 
Miss Stanley’s 
sister married 


under 


to her mother, 
girl 


prizes. 

younger 
before she did at a very 
early age, her husband 
being Mr. .Allhusen of 
Stoke Park, one of our 
M.P.’s. The 
elder sister’s engagement 


younger 


at a later age is infinitely 
and in 
course of 


more _ brilliant, 


the ordinary 
will attain 


events she 


higher rank (on becoming 


Viscountess Middleton) 
than she would if she had 
been a boy. 


Lafayette 


A Little-known Club. 
—Pratt’s in common with 
the other clubs suffered 
during the and 
elected with greater freedom. 
quence there will be few elections next year. 
Very few people know anything of Pratt’s. 
The fact is that it is a very limited and ex- 
c'usive clique where mcmbers are elected by 
the whole club, and one black ballexcludes. It 
was originally founded by the late Duke of 


Beaufort to be the spccial rendezvous of a 


war 
In conse- 


circle of his frends. Ittook its name from the 
owner of the house in which it started. Pratt 
had been a chef in the duke’s service and his 
cookery was one of the attractions of the club, 
One could get a better dinner at Pratt’s than 
at any of the old-fashioned clubs, and in those 
days the modern smart restaurant did not 
Since then the club has enlarged some- 
its old cha- 


exist. 
what, but it retains most of 
racteristics, including that of “ friendliness.” 
Among the members are Lord Burghclee, 
Lord Bagot, Viscount Trafalgar, Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, Colonel George Paget of 
Pagct’s Horse, Colon] Algernon Grosvenor, 
the Earl of Londesborough, Earl of Mansfield 
Earl of Gainsborough, Viscount Hardinge, 
of Northesk. 
comfortable house in Park Place, the cu/ de 


and the Earl It occupies a 


sac leading out of St. James’s Street. 


THE -TATLER 


The Kaiser’s Hostess.— The visit that 
the Kaiser is paying to Lord and Lady 
Lonsdale at Lowther Castle is not his first. 
Twice previously has he been entertained by 
Lord Lonsdale, who is after King Edward the 
Kaiser’s greatest English friend. Although it 
is, so to speak, a state visit the Kaiser is on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with his host 
and hostess, and all unnecessary formality is 
dispensed with. Lady Lonsdale was before 
her marriage Lady Grace Gordon, a daughter 
of the late Marquis of Huntly. She has no 
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children, and the title will in due course be 
borne by Lord Lonsdale’s brother, Mr. 
Lancelot Lowther. Lord Lonsdale himself 
succeeded his brother, who only left a 
daughter, Lady Juliette Lowther, who is one 
of the most familiar and charming figures 
in society. 
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An Irish Beauty. — Lady Castlerosse, 
though the wife of the heir to the Irish earldom 
of Kenmare and reckoned one of the beauties 
of the Irish Court, where she has been stay- 
ing with Lord and Lady Dudley, is not Irish. 
She is a Baring of Lord Revelstoke’s branch, 
and is rather a Devonshire girl, for her 
mother was one of the Bulteels of Flete, and 
she passed the greater part of her early life at 
Membland, which .is not far from Flete. Of 
late Lord and Lady Castlerosse have livid 
chiefly by the lovely Killarney lakes. 


THE KAISER’S HOSTESS 


Langfier 


The Countess of Lonsdale, who is entertaining the German Emperor at Lowther Castle 
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Keepers of Holyrood. —Lady Cicely 
Hamilton, whose portrait I give on this page, 
is the youngest of Lord Haddington’s three 
diughters. Her mother, who died twelve 
years ago, was a sister of the late Sir George 
Warrender. Lord Haddington has two sons, 
the elder of whom, Lord Binning, married 
Miss Katharine Salting and has two sons and 


Lizzie Caswell Smith 


LADY CICELY HAMILTON 


Daughter of the Earl of Haddington 


a little daughter. The Baillie-Hamiltons were 
formerly hereditary keepers of Holyrood 
Palace, but the gth earl sold this post for 
£40,000, and it is now held by another 
Hamilton, the Duke of Hamilton. 


A Clever Amateur Musician.—Lady Will- 
shire, Sir Arthur Willshire’s beautiful wife, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is a most 
talented musician. She is intensely fond of 
music in every shape and form and is a 
regular attendant at the Opera, but she is 
especially clever as an accompanist, a 7é/e 
which is by no means easy to perform satis- 
factorily. Lady Willshire’s equal in this re- 
spect it would indeed be difficult to find. She 
is also a great theatre-goer, and may often be 
seen on first nights. Another of her numerous 
accomplishments is dancing, and it has been 
said that she is the best dancer in London. 
She has one son, a boy of ten. 


A Fair Motoress.— Among the many 
people who have followed Lady de Grey’s 
example and adopted motor broughams 
is Lady Cairns, who has been using hers a 
great deal lately and likes it very much. It is 
a curious fact that as the present Lord Cairns 
is not married the widow of his predecessor 
is Lady Cairns, while at the same time accord- 
ing to strict law she is not Lady Cairns 
because she has married again. She was née 
Miss Olivia Berens, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Berens, and married when quite a girl the 
late Lord Cairns. Widowed soon after she 
became an intersting and pathetic figure in 
London society, and her tall, graceful form 
was noted with attention wherever she went. 
Her time was very much divided between 
London and her parents’ house near Windsor. 
About three years ago she married Mr. 
Sloane Stanley, and is now only an occasional 
visitor to London, residing chiefly at their 
place in Hampshire. 
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Bailiff of Burley’s Wife.—The explanation 
of this title is that the Earl of Portsmouth 
holds the quaint title of Hereditary Bailiff 
of Burley. Lord and Lady Ports- 
mouth are now at Hurstbourne in 
Hampshire, where they are going 
to receive some shooting parties. 
Lady Portsmouth is an heiress, for 
she inherited a considerable fortune 
from her father, Mr. Edward Pease, 
prother of Sir Joseph Pease, and 
another from her grandfather, Mr. 
Charles Sturge of Bewdley. Like 
all the family of Pease she is of the 
Quaker persuasion and holds their 
doctrines very decidedly. The 
present house at Hurstbourne is 
new, the old one having been 
destroyed by fire some twelve years 
ago. 


A Fair Ashley.—The Countess 
of Mar and Kellie is the prettiest of 
the five pretty sisters of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and she has made the 
best match of the 
quintette. The others 
are Lady Margaret 
Levett, Lady Maghera- 
morne, Lady Mildred 
Allsopp, and Lady 
Maud Warrender 
They were all strictly 
brought up, properly 
brought out, and care- 
fully looked after by a fond and 
kind mother. Both Lady Mar 
and Kellie and Lady Maud 
Warrender are pleasing musi- 
cians and devoted to music. 
Through their brother’s connec- 
tion with the Court they are 
intimate with the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales. During the 
past season Lord and Lady Mar 
and Kellie have been entertain- 
ing at Alloa House. Now they 
are going to pay some visits. 


The Real ‘‘ Gibson Girl.”— 
It is not generally known that 
the original of “the Gibson 
girl” is Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, wife of the clever artist 
of “The Social Ladder,” in 
which her face so frequently 
figures. Before her marriage 
she was Miss Irene Langhorne, 
the second of four beautiful 
sisters from Richmond, Virginia, 
of whom three were married 
young and the fourth was en- 
gaged last winter at the age of 
twenty. Her married sisters are 
Mrs. Moncure Perkins and Mrs. 
Robert Shaw. Mrs. Gibson’s 
mother was also a beauty and 
her father a wit, who was 
locally almost as famous as 
Mr. Chauncey Depew for his 
skill as an after-dinner speaker. 
Like her counterfeit presentment 
in Mr. Dana Gibson’s many 
illustrations the real Gibson girl 
is tall and lithe, with fine regular 
features, and a small head set 
upon a swanlike neck ; and she 
has the naturally independent 
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carriage characteristic of the type. Mrs. 
Gibson was married in November, 1895, and 
since then her husband’s triumphant progress 
as an artist has made her face familiar to the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world. Her husband, by 
the way, is only thirty-five, though in the nine 
years that have passed since he returned from 
Paris he has forced his way into the front 
rank of black-and-white artists. 


Children in Society.—The mothers of the 
present day seem to take a good deal of 
interest in the matter of dressing their chil- 
dren and often display much originality in 
selecting the costumes of their youthful 
daughters. Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower, 
the nine-year-old daughter of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, is quite one of the prettiest-dressed 
children to be seen about. Though her dress 
differs somewhat from the conventional child’s 
costume it is never anything but entirely suited 
to a young child. Many mothers dress their 
children in old-time costumes, which have a 
pleas ng and picturesque appearance. Another 
custom which has of late come into vogue is 
that of giving children expensive jewellery. 
Jewels, however, seem somewhat out of place 
on children, and from a common-sense point 
of view such a habit seems to be quite 
an unnecessary extravagance, 


Lafayette 


LADY WILLSHIRE 
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The K’ng's Friend.—Since King Edward 
came to the throne he has seen more than 
ever of his old friend, Mr. Reuben Sassoon, 
for whom he hasa real admiration and regard. 
Mr. Sassoon, who has been a very handsome 
specimen of the dark type of Jew—he is now 
showing silver threads among the gold—is of 
medium height and very pleasant withal. 
He is rather fond of shooting and attends 
most of the race meetings. At one time he 
was very wealthy indeed, but a few years ag) 
had some losses, and no longer gives the 
splendid entertainments which were so charac- 
teristic of his generous disposition. His taste 
in tobacco is acknowledged to be perfect, and 
many a worshipper of “ My Lady Nicotine” 
has cast an envious eye upon Mr. Sassoon’s 
cigars. The King himself; who is notoriously 
nice in the matter of weeds, appreciates their 
flavour, and often when he has finished one 
of his own may be heard to say, ‘‘ Now let’s 
try one of yours, Reuben.” 


One of ‘‘The Peppery Pagets.”—Now 
that Mr. Almeric Paget is rapidly recovering 
from his recent shooting 
accident and operation 
his friends are beginning 
to crack jokes at his 
expense, and one even 
suggests that so many of 
the Pagets have been 
peppery in the past it 
was high time one of 
them should be “ pep- 
pered” to redress the 
balance. Mr. Almeric 
Paget is a younger 
brother of General Paget 
and_ brother-in-law of 


Mrs. Arthur Paget. His 
grandfather was the 
famous field-marshal 


who lost a leg at Waterloo 
and who was so master- 
ful that the wags of his 
day declare he made the 
hospital orderlies salute 
the amputated member. 
The family have always 
stood wellat Court. One 
of Mr. Paget’s sisters 
was a godchild of Queen 
Victoria, another was a 
maid of honour, a third 
was godchild to the late 
Prince Consort, while 
Lady Colebrooke, 
another sister, had our 
present King and Queen 
for sponsors. Like her 
elder brother Mr. Almeric Paget also married 
a fair American. Mrs. Almeric Paget was 
Miss Pauline Whitney, daughter of Mr. 
W. C. Whitney, the well-known millionaire 
and sportsman who had such a phenomenal 
success in the Cambridgeshire a _ few 
weeks ago. November 12 was the seventh 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs, Almeric Paget’s 
wedding day, and THE TATLER wishes 
them many happy returns, 


THE LADIES 


The Countess of Buchan.—Lady Buchan, 
who has been staying recently at Hunstanton, 
with her three charming daughters—the Ladies 
Muriel, Margery, and Evelyn Erskine—has 
already seen her silver wedding day, and her 
eldest child and only son, Lord Cardross, is a 
seasoned subaltern of four-and-twenty in the 
Scots Guards. Yet is she still youthful, hand- 
some, and witty, with that combination of Irish 
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vivacity and Spanish courtesy which might 
be expected from her ancestry, for her 
mother came from the Green Isle and her 
father, Captain Sartoris of Coventry, traced 
his descent back to the grandees of Spain. 
When they were first married Lord and Lady 
Buchan were the handsomest pair imagin- 
able—Lady Buchan very beautiful with that 
delicately fair style of beauty which generally 
goes with clear-cut, regular fcatures; her 
husband one of those handsome, well-groomed 
little men whom their fellows secretly envy 
and publicly refer to as “that absurd little 
pocket Adonis, don't you know.” His lord- 
ship in those days was very dressy and not 
a little horsey. Even now that he is on 
the wrong side of fifty he is not the man to 
turn his back on a good bit of horseflesh or 
altogether to ignore the commands of his 
tailor. 


The Earl of Buchan.—With all his 
ancient Scottish descent—and his pedigree 
goes back to the bloodthirsty Wolf of 
Badenoch and the Douglases who first held 
the earldom in the time of William the Lion 
—Lord Buchan is very English in his tastes 
and sympathies, and though he has estates 
north of the Tweed prefers to live in 
Cambridgeshire. Possibly this may be partly 
due to the fact that he has a comfortable 
place there at Gogmagog Hills, which 
formerly belonged to the Duke of Leeds, 
while there is not on his Scotch estate a 
single house in which a civilised peer could 
live and be happy. Strange to say, his son, 
Lord Cardross, is as fond of Scotland as his 
father is of England. Indeed, he loves the 
bleak heather with the unreasoning infatua- 
tion which made heroes of his forebears in 
spite of certain barbarous characteristics once 
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distinctive of the race and the locality. The 
Buchan earldom has been in the Erskine 
family since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when a younger son of the then Earl 
of Mar wedded the heiress of the Douglas 


earls and assumed the title, which was 
eventuilly confirmed to him by _ royal 
charter. The present Serjeant-at-Arms of 


the House of Commons, by the way, belongs 
to a younger branch of the family. So 
does the Hon. Stuart Erskine, the eccentric 
literary Gael who makes it his boast that he 
“has no recreations, but seeks diversion in 
wilds and solitary places.” 


The King’s Movements. — Towards the 
end of next week the King will have finished 
his shooting at Windsor for the time, and the 
King, Queen, and Princess Victoria will return 
to Sandringham in order to receive a party for 
the Que n’s birthday. This date has been 
kept at Sandringham with hardly an inter- 
mission. In December the King will have two 
more shoots at Windsor, where the birds are 
plentiful. These will be of a smaller nature 
than the last—merely 
shooting parties 
for which the King will 
go with his attendants, 
while the Queen and 
Princess Victoria will 
remain at Sandringham. 


A Skating Peeress. 
—One of the most 
graceful of the many 
ladies who are regular 
performers at Prince’s 
rink when in town is 
Viscountess Falmouth, 
the handsome wife of 
the steward of the 
Jockey Club. Lady 
Falmouth is also very 
fond of racing and may 
be seen exquisitely 
gowned at the principal 
meetings, especially at 
Newmarket. She was 
one of the bright stars 
of the last Goodwood 
meeting when she and 
her husband were stay- 
ing with the Duke of 
Richmond at Goodwood 
House. At Tregothnan 
she often goes out for 
a row on the Fal in a 
special barge which is 
propelled by bargemen 
in a quaint livery includ- 
ing scarlet cloaks. It was at Tregothnan 
that she and Lord Falmouth received the 
King last April. 


Speaight 
BLANCHE AND DIANA SOMERSET AND LORD WORCESTER 


Children of the Duchess of Beaufort 


Lady Colebrooke.—Lady Colebrooke is 
developing into a political hostess and enter- 
tainer for the Liberal League, but she has 
hitherto been known as ‘‘a society belle,” one 
of the beauties who adorn the social functions 
of the smartest set, including the principal 
race meetings. Undeterred by cold, and clad 
in the softest and most expensive furs, Lady 
Colebrooke was an object of general attention 
at the last Newmarket meeting. She is the 
daughter of the late Lord Alfred Paget, the 
sister of General Arthur Paget and Colonel 
George Paget of ‘‘ Paget’s Horse,” and cousin 
of the Marquis of Anglesey. Lady Colebrooke 
has the same name as the Queen, and in 
some respects resembles her, 
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The Gay Gordons.—Lady Muriel Gordon-Lennox, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is one of the 
débutantes of this winter season. She is, of course, a 
granddaughter of the Duke of Richmond and half-sister 
of Lady Violet Brassey and Lady Evelyn Cotterell. She 
is just nineteen and has not yet been seen in society. 
Her younger sister, Lady Helen, who is seventeen, will 
not come out for two years, Their mother, who was one 
of the Cravens, died when they were both in the nursery, 
and the duties of chaperon will fall on their half-sisters, 
who are both married and have children of their own. 


A Long-expected Heir.—The Duke and Duchess of 
Leeds have several daughters, but it was not until seven- 
teen years after their marriage that their only son was 
born. Lord Carmarthen was just a year old last month. 
The Duchess of Leeds is, of course, a sister to Lord 
Durham, who, by ‘the way, is shortly to entertain the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The duchess does not go 
very much into society and is not often seen in London ; 
she prefers to stay in her Yorkshire home, where she 
devotes a good deal of her time to literature. She has 
written some charming short stories and exceedingly 
pretty verses. 


An Irish Peer.—Lord Howth holds one of the oldest 
titles in the Irish peerage and is a bachelor. His 
somewhat lengthy period of bachelordom—for he is 
seventy years old—has not in the least soured his 
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THE COUNTESS CARROBIO 


Wife of the secretary to the Italian Embassy in London 
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LADY MURIEL GORDON-LENNOX 
Granddaughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


disposition, for the Earl of Howth is one of the most genial and easy-going of 
men, and during the many different land agitations in Ireland has never been 
concerned in any dispute with his tenants, with whom he is on the best of 
terms. Howth Castle, his place near Dublin, is somewhat bleakly situated on 
the side of ahill, but in the summer it is ablaze with flowers. Once Lord 
Howth had a dispute with a Dublin policeman; it was on the occasion of 
a big Unionist meeting at the Leinster Hall. Lord Howth was endeavouring 
to enter the building when he was stopped by a policeman, who informed him 
that the hall was full. ‘Let me pass,” said his lordship, “my name is 
Howth.” “I don’t care,” replied the policeman, “if you were the hill of 
Howth.” This answer apparently convinced Lord Howth of the impossibility 
of entering the building, and he departed sadly thinking of that part of his 
property which the policeman had likened him to. 


Lord Dunraven.—The Irish Viceroy and Lady Dudley are shortly to pay 
a visit to Adare Manor in the county of Limerick, the property of Lord 
Dunraven. The Earl of Dunraven is one of the few peers in Ireland who 
can trace his descent from a purely Celtic source. There is in his possession 
a letter written many hundreds of years ago by Thady Quin, who was one of 
his direct ancestors. This letter refers to the ancient Celtic descent of the 
family and is a most interesting and valuable document. Adare Manor has 
been visited from time to time by royalty and their representatives, including 
Lord and Lady Londonderry and the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


A Peer from Cornwall.—Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, who has just reached his 
seventieth birthday, is the owner of lands at Cornwall which have been in his 
family for 700 years and have come almost by direct descent to the presert 
lord of the soil. These lands came into the hands of the Mount-Edgcumbe 
family by a marriage which took place in 1353. The family, by the way, 
acquired a good deal of their property through marriage, for the Plymouth 
estate, where Mount-Edgcumbe Castle is situated, was the dowry which the 
bride of an ancestor of the present Lord Mount-Edgcumbe received. 


A Correction.—I am requested by Captain Stirling to contradict the report 
of his engagement which was published in THE TATLER of November 5. 


Of Florence Court.—The portrait in oils of the Earl of Enniskillen which 
was presented to Lady Enniskillen by the Tarporley Hunt in recognition of 
his five years successful mastership of the hunt, is to be hung at Florence 
Court, the family seat in county Fermanagh, where Lady Enniskillen has been 
a charming and gracious hostess for about twenty years. She is Scots 
by origin, being the daughter of the late Mr. Douglas Baird of Closeburn. 
Like so many mothers she gave her son, Viscount Cole, to the service of his 
country in the late war, and great was her joy when he returned safely home. 
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Langfier 


LADY GERARD 


Is the widow of the late Lord Gerard. She is a daughter of the late Mr. Henry Milner 
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MISS ETHEL GERARD 


Is the only daughter of Lady Gerard. She is the sister of the present peer 
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RAE WpAde ron: 


A GOSSIP 


n his A B C of Every-day 
People) Mr. John Hassall 
seems to have eclipsed all his 
brilliant records as the book, from 
which I give a reduced specimen 
of one of the coloured pictures, is 
undoubtedly one of the cleverest 
books for our young friends pub- 
I have had 
good half-hour’s laugh over the 


lished this year. a 
pictures, which deal with familiar, 
eccentric ,types and hit off 
alliterative adjectives in a very 
happy fashion. 
by Mr. George E. Farrow are 
exceédingly smart and as happily 
wedded to the pictures of 
Mr. Hassall as were the lyrics of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert to the music of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
tatingly advise all 


Also the verses 


I can unhesi- 
my young 
readers to procure a copy. 

The proverbial uncertainty of 
that form of civil war, litigation, 
seems absolute certainty compared 
with “the game of kings,” war 
itself. ‘The greatest general,” 
said Wellington, “is he 
makes the fewest blunders” ; and 
the number of blunders possible 
to make in a battle appear to 
be limitless. 


His smile is seraphic 
who 


Nothing brings this home to you with such force 
as the conflict of experts about a great battle even after it has 
been fought and won, and even after every move and movement 
the minutest detail. 
Take, for example, the different views of Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts, and Count Yorck von Wartenburg, in his Ma/oleon as 
a General,*? upon the conduct of the battle of Waterloo, Lord 
Roberts, in his Rése of Wellington, holds that Napoleon was 
faiily out-generalled, when at his best at Waterloo, by Wellington, 


of the contending armies are known in 


to whom he assigns ‘‘a rank equal if not superior to that given to 
Napoleon.” Lord Wolseley, in his Decline and Fall of Napoleon, 
holds that at Waterloo Napoleon was so far from being at his best 
that he was completely paralysed by illness ; and Count von Warten- 
burg in his engrossing book upon an ever-fascinating subject, while 
attributing the overthrow at Waterloo to Napoleon’s physical prostra- 
tion, considers that the design of the campaign was “in no way 
It 
seems to me childish to hold Napoleon culpable, as the count does, 


inferior to the most brilliant the Emperor had ever planned.” 


for giving way to his prostration and to contrast him with the great 
Frederick, who in a similar crisis conquered at once his illness and 
Napoleon, he says, “had long ago forgotten how to 
sacrifice himself or his own comfort to his cause ””—as though the 


his enemy. 


comfort of his whole after life was not at stake at Waterloo. 

Is the desire of fame—* that last infirm'ty of noble mind ”—mere 
vanity zz excelsis 2 In all the biographies of Stevenson, as indeed 
in those of Disraeli, the startling affectations in dress of the hero’s 
youth are noted. He must at all costs attract notice, even at such 
a cost as Mr. Brookfield in his genial Random Reminiscences® 
He met Stevenson at the Savile Club attired thus: 
“He wore a black flannel shirt with a curious knitted tie twisted in 


a knot. 


describes. 


He had wellington boots, rather tight dark trousers, a 
pea jacket, and a white sombrero hat, in imitation, perhaps, of his 
eminent literary friend, Mr. W. E. Henley. But the most astound- 
ing item of all in his costume was a lady’s sealskin cape which he 
wore about his shoulders, fastened at the neck by a fancy brooch 


which also held together a bunch of half-a-dozen daffodils.” 


O, THE OBLIGING 


An obliging official is good P’liceman O, 
He holds up his hand and the coachman says, ‘‘ Whoa,” 


When stopping the traffic 
To let a small lady cross over, you know 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 


Tennyson a'so in his youth, 
according to Mr. Brookfield, must 
needs attract notice at all hazards, 
even at the cost of a brutal breach 
of manners. After dinner at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club the 
poet tilted back his chair and put 
his fret on the table, American 
fashion, to the disgust of his fellow 
guests and the amazement of the 
strange’s in the room. To every 
entreaty to put his feet down 
he replied, “Why should [? 1] 
am very comfortable as I am.” 
“But everyone is staring at you,” 
‘Let ’em stare,” replied the poet 
placidly. ‘ Alfred,” said my 
father, “ people will think you’re 
Longfellow.’ Down went the feet. 

1 see that Mr. George Russell’s 
interesting but pessimistic notes 
on social changes have appeared 
in a volume entitled For Better ? 
For Worse ?* \s it for better or 
for worse that we have left far 
behind the days when an earl 
took from his wife’s hand the 
poker wherewith she was about to 
stir the fire saying, “with majest’c 
pain, ‘My dear, will you kindly 
remember that you are now 
This superb peer and his day recall O’Connell’s 
description of a Jady of his acquaintance: “She had all the 
characteristics of a poker except its occasional warmth.” { 

In England ev:ry new locomotive invention has, so to say, to 
appear as Solon ordained that every proposer of a change in the 
law should appear in Athens—with a rope round his neck whereby 
he was to be hanged if the suggested reform did not approve itself 
to his fellow citizens. We know 
universally execrated in its early days, and I shall not soon forget 
the universal execration of the bicycle when in its infancy. 1 
was stoned as I flew for my life through Preston on an early 
“ordinary.” Everyone seems to think 
that all motors are runaways, whereas the machine when at high 
speed can be stopped dead within a yard. Again, as Sir Henry 
Thompson says in his admirable handbook on the nature, use, 
and management of Zhe Motor Car,> whereas “ 
horses are mostly managed by a president and committee of often 
uncongenial individuals frequently in conflict with each other, a 
motor is governed by one brain only.” But surely Sir Hcnry 
protests too much when he asserts that his own petrol motor 
is absolutely scentless ? He is probably under that delightful illusion 
because he cannot do what a wit said Dumas would do if he could, 
The land 
may be in its fragrance as the garden of Eden before the petrol 
motor, but behind it is a fuming Tophet. 


a 


countess ??” 


how the steam locomotive was 


It is now the motor’s turn, 


a carriage and 


“get up behind his own carriage as its footman.” 


MILES BARRY. 


1.4 BC or Every-pay Prope. By George E, 'Farrow, 
(London: Dean & Sons.) 
By the late Count Yorck yon Wartenburg, colonel 


Edited by Major Walter James. Two 


Illustrated by John 

Hassall. 
2 NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. 

of the general staff of the Prussian Army. 

(London: Kegan Paul & Ce.) 

By Charlks H. E. Brookfield, 


vols. 
3 RanpOM REMINISCENCES. (London: Edward 
Arnold.) 
4 For Betrer? For Worse? Notes on Social Changes. By George W. E. 
Russell. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) : : 
* Tue Moror Car: an Elementary Handbook on its Nature, Use, and Manage- 


ment. By Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., F.R.C.S. (London: F. Warne & Co.) 
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UGS > UAMRIE JB ee 


PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


A Knotty Point.—Whose is the child 
that is constantly referred to in My Lady 
Virtue 2 Nearly every critic that I have 
asked declares that it was the child of 
My Lady Virtue herself. The distance of the 
critics from the stage on the first night is 
responsible for their ambiguity, but on asking 
a friend who went to see the play on the 
second or third night to find out whose child 
it was he told me he could discover nothing, 
1 got an impression that the child 
belonged to one of My Lady 
Virtue’s maids who had mar- 
ried, and on applying to the 
dramatist I find this is the case. 
Mr. Esmond, whose real name is 
Jack, has been up the river jack 
fishing. His little son is called 
Jack. 


Ever Moore.—Miss Eva Moore, 
who charmed me so much as My 
Lady Virtue, has as one of her 
colleagues (and curiously enough, 
critics) in the play her sister, Jessie, 
who is married to Mr. Cairns 
James, that most finished actor 
who is now playing with Miss 
Kitty- Loftus at the Savoy. 
Another sister, Madame Bertha 
Moore, has not, I think, been seen 
on the stage though she is well 
known on the concert platform, 
Her concert lectures certainly 
show that she has the dramatic 
talent of her sister. One of these 
lectures she will give on Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and his music at 
13, Lansdowne Road, Holland 
Park, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 26. This is an appropriate 
subject for her, for she trained her sister 
Decima, who began her career as a Savoyard. 
Madame Bertha Moore received her musical 
training at the Royal Academy of Music. In 
private life she is Mrs, Frank Huth. 


Mr. Leon Quartermaine. — Mr. Leon 
‘Quartermaine at the Lyric, where he has 
played Sir Harry Trimblestone in J/ice and 
Men ever since its production there on 


Langfer 
MR. CHARLES QUARTERMAINE 


Who has been playing in Eleanor 


January 27, is the elder of the two brothers 
that have come to London from the provincial 
stage within the past two years. Eight years 
ago, immediately after he left school, he set 
about becoming an actor. Fortunately for 
him he met with no opposition to his wishes 
at home, but neither was he able to obtain 
much useful information there, for none of his 
people knew more about the stage than the 
average citizen does. At Whitgift School, 


“MY LADY VIRTUE” AT HOME 
Mrs. H. V. Esmond and her son, Jack 


Croydon, he had taken part in English, 
French, and German plays, so emboldened by 
that experience he answered some of the 
advertisements from managers that appeared 
in the Eva and was lucky enough to get an 
engagement to play a small part on tour in 
a drama called A Thousand Pounds Reward 
that took the road in the spring of 1894. 


He Becomes an Actor.—After six or eight 
months experience of drama Mr. Quarter- 
maine left it to play light comedy parts in 
farce, and with Walker, London; Jane, and 
JNViobe continued his travels in the provinces. 
Then followed an engagement that con- 
tinued for over three years with Mr. Ben 
Greet, playing many parts in Shaksperean 
plays and old English comedies. Next came 
a round of parts in one of Mr. George 
Alexander’s provincial companies, a tour 
with Zhe Only Way, and an engagement 
made with Mr. Forbes Robertson in 1900 
that still continues good. He appeared as 
Fritz in the production of Count Tezma at 
the Comedy in April last year, and a month 
later, at the same theatre, as Pierre le Goff 
in the elaborate version of Zhe Sacrament 
of Judas. In coming to the London stage 
Mr. Quartermaine gets near his home, for he 
is a native of Richmond, Surrey. 


B07, 


Mr. Charles Quartermaine.—Mr. Charles 
Quartermaine as Edward Manisty in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s play, Z/eanor, at the Courr 
Theatre essayed the most serious part that he 
has studied since he made his first appearance 
on the stage in Sowing the Wind at Tun- 
bridge Wells six years ago. Unlike his 
brother, whose junior he is by fifteen months, 
he did not leave school with a fixed intention 
to goon thestage, but Leon’s example became 
an influence that he could not 
resist. Soon after his first appear- 
ance at Tunbridge Wells he 
became a Bensonian and remained 
a member of that company for 
nearly five years, during which he 
played the Dauphin in Henry V. 
and Fag in The Rivals at the 
Lyceum, as well as several other 
parts a year later during Mr. Ben- 
son’s season at the Comedy. 
Between seasons he toured with 
Mr. Oscar Asche in the north of 
England and played Romeo to the 
Juliet of Miss Lily Brayton and 
also to Miss{Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son. For Mr. Tree’s revival of 
Twelfth Night on February 5 
last year he was engaged to play 
Sebastian, and thus once more 
found himself in the same com- 
pany with Miss Lily Brayton, who 
made a notable success as his 
twin sister, Viola. He played the 
same part again at His Majesty’s 
for a special week last June and 
remained with Mr. Tree for the 
revival of Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor, of which he was the 
Master Slender. The brothers 
Quartermaine, although they have 
a strong family resemblance to each other, are 
not so alike as to lead to confusion. Charles 
is dark and Leon is fair. 


Gabell 


Mr. Robert Marshall.—Mr. Marshall has 
just opened Mr. Grant Richards’s Leicester 
Square Library with a story called The 
Hunted Major, illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. It is a golf story, and is largely 
written in his native “ braid Scots.” 


MADAME BERTHA MOORE 
Picture by Adolphus Tear, Bayswa‘er and Ipswich 


RHE STARE BR 


Mr. Willard at the St. James’s.—Mr. Alexander has let the 
St. James’s to Mr. E. S. Willard from September, 1903, until his 
1 sincerely hope Mr. Willard may succeed 
Mr. L. N. Parker’s play, Zhe 
I shall never forget his 


return from America. 


(he will produce, among others, 
Cardinal), for he is one of my favourites. 


Cyrus Blenkarn. I have 
never been able to 
understand why he 
should have stayed so 
long in America; we 
cannot afford to lose so 
fine a player. 


Is {the Theatre 
Wicked ?—Mr. Mulhol- 
land is a bold man. He 
has nearly finished his 
King’s Theatre at Ham- 
mersmith although he 
knew there would be 
opposition. When he 
came before the Licens- 
ing Committee of the 
County Council the other 
day he had all the forces 
of St. Paul’s School 
against him. The head 
master said he did not 
think acting a “very 
creditable occupation ” 
and one of the masters 
thought the theatre 
would ‘cause his ruin.” 
It is long, indeed, since 
one read of such a 
determined opposition to 
the theatre. But Mr. 
Mulholland got his 
stage-play license. 


« Miss Maude Danks. 
—Miss Maude Danks, 
who is now appearing 
as the heroine, Mercia 
de Merco, in The Best 


of Friends at Drury Lane, began her artistic career on the concert 
She studied under the French maestro, M. Jacques 


platform. 


Bouhy, who has a very high opinion of her voice. 
great success as a débutante on the concert platform she was 


tempted by an offer 
to join Mr. George 
Edwardes, and 
under his manage- 
ment played lead- 
ing parts in Zhe 
Gaiety Girl, The 
Greek Slave, and 
The Runaway 
Girl. When Miss 
Tempest left Daly’s 
‘Theatre and opened 
with English Nell 
at the Prince of 
Wales’s Miss Danks 
joined her, playing 
with much dramatic 
ability in this piece 
and those which 
succeeded it at the 
theatre until Miss 
Tempest left. Miss 
Danks then = re- 
turned to musical 
comedy, playing 
Stella.in Zhe 
Silver Slipper 
company which 
toured the leading 
provincial towns, 
and scored a huge 
success in this 7é/e. 
She is to be married 
to Mr, H. B, Warner. 


players. 


A NEW THEATRE WHICH HAS BEEN LICENSED WITH DIFFICULTY 
The King’s Theatre, Hammersmith Road, erected by Mr. J. B. Mulholland 


After achieving 
Irving. 


MISS MAUDE DANKS AT HOME 
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are the dullest books of the season. 


Bunnett 


“Letters of an Actress.”—The literary touch is given to few 
A Brookfield, an Emily Soldene, a Fanny Kemble, and a 
Clara Morris arise now and again, but the majority of players are 
inarticulate except on the stage, and I always think their biographies 


In nine cases out of ten 


name of Miss Beatrice Irwin in Dedretz. 
daughter of an army chaplain, the Rev. Henry Simpson, is familiar 
to American audiences, for she played in the States with Sir Henry 
I thought she was extremely good as the girl with the 


Stuart 


they have absolutely 
“nothing to show for it.” 
The Letters of an 
Actress which Mr. 
Edward Arnold has just 
issued is no exception. 
They have not even the 
touch of Bohemianism 
which makes some 
books by actors pass- 
able. They are simply 
tame and dull. 


Scene-painting. — 
The subject of scene- 
painting is dealt with in 
a capital article of Cas- 
sell’s latest illustrated 
book, Britain at Work. 
Scene-painters, however, 
are very chary of letting 
laymen into the secrets 
of their craft, and I 
believe a painter at one 
theatre has never 
allowed a stranger, not 
even the manager, into 
his painting-room. 
Scenery has improved 
enormously, and [| think 
it is perfectly right that 
the artist’s name should 
be mentioned on the 
bills. 


Lord Rosslyn’s 
Future Countess.—Mr. 
James Erskine, who is 
now playing in America, 
has decided to insert the 
Miss Irwin, who is the 


Edinburgh accent 
in Jrs. Dane's 


Defence. Her latest 
appearance on this 
side was at Terry’s 
in The New Clown. 


Miss Annie 
Rose.—Miss Annie 
Rose, who has been 
absent from the 
stage for eight years, 
makes her reappear- 
ance at the Royalty, 
where I last saw her 
in Bjérnson’s play, 
A Gauntlet, pro- 
duced under her 
own management, 
Miss Rose made her 
first appearance at 
the Gaiety in Zhe 
Great Casimir. 
Since that time she 
has played many 
parts in plays that 
are, I am_ afraid, 
forgotten, for plays 
do not wear well. 
Miss Rose _ is 
married to Mr, 
Horace Nevill, 
the son of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. 
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H. B. Irving. 


Moment—Mr. 


The Stage Hero of the 
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‘““Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss’’ at the Avenue Theatre. 


Langfier 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS AS ‘MRS. WILLOUGHBY"” AND MR. FRANK MILLS AS ‘‘MR. BRANDRAM” 


The story of Mrs. Willoughby's Kiss tells how after years of absence Mrs. Willoughby, who is charming, and Mrs. Brandram, who is frumpish, go to meet their husbands, who both 
travel from India by the same boat unknown to each other. It is in the hotel at Plymouth that the kiss, accidentally given to Mrs. Willoughby by Mr. Brandram, tends to spoil both 
their lives. This picture shows them preparing their plans to go on the Continent the same evening, but from circumstances out of their control their designs are frustrated 
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‘“‘Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss’’ at the Avenue Theatre. 


Langfier 


MISS FLORENCE ST. JOHN AS MRS. BRANDRAM" AND MR. SCOTT-BUIST AS “MR. HYRNEY” 


This picture shows Mrs. Brandram pouring out her troubles to an old friend of the family, M:. Laurenze Hyrney. He strongly advises her to have more care for her husband in 
the way that he likes, not in the way which she has adopted. Her efforts succeed with the help of her young daughter, who pleads her mother’s cause and manages to bring 
everyone more or less to a right way of thinking 
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Mascagni Arrested.—Signor Mascagni is 
very unlucky. His latest misfortune was his 
arrest in Boston on the petition of his late 
managers for alleged breach of contract. After 


A NEW CONDUCTOR—GIUSEPPE CREATORE 


writing the music for The Lternal City he 
went to the States to give a series of concerts 
and took with him his own orchestra. His 
musicians went on strike and left him in the 
iurch, Hence the trouble. 


His Strange Career.—Like Handel, who 
smuggled a clavichord into a garret and so 
learned to play, Mascagni is one of those who 
acquired their. music by stealth. He was 
born near Leghorn in 1863, and his father de- 
stined him for thelaw. After teaching himself 
the piano he went to Soffredini’s school, and his 
father, on making the discovery, practically 
shut him up in the house until he was rescued 
at the age of fourteen bya kind uncle. Count 
Florestan subsequently took an interest in the 
lad, and he became a student at the Milan 
Conservatoire under Ponchielli, the composer 
of the once-popular Za Gioconda. Here 
Mascagni had as fellow students three musi- 
cians who have with him made themselves a 
name and reputation in the realm of modern 
Italian music—Puccini, Leoncavallo, and 
Pizzi. His school days over Mascagni had 
a hard struggle as conductor of various small 
opera companies. 


“ Cavalleria.”—Sozogno, the music pub- 
lisher, offered a prize for a one-act opera, 
and Mascagni won it with Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. This work was produced at the Cos- 
tanzi Theatre in Rome in 18go, and after 
creating a veritable sensation quickly passed 
into the world’s operatic repertory. No work 
of recent times has had such a vogue or 
in a comparatively short time exerted such 
an influence on the younger school. It is 
pretty safe to say that all the one-act oper s 
have been modelled on it. Mascagni’s two 
subsequent works—Z’A mico Fritz and Les 
Rantzau—though both of them containing 
some delightful numbers, never attained to 
anything approaching a like popularity, and 
one short work, Zanet/a, which was produced 
while Mascagni was director of the Rossini 
Conservatoire at Pesaro in 1896, has not yet 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


been heard in England. It is to be played in 
America, whither Mascagni has gone with his 
orchestra, and the work is generally said to 
contain some of his best music. Mascagni, in 
spite of his practical work both as conductor 
and composer, lays great stress on his powers 
as an educational musician. He has besides 
his gift for melody the keenest eye for 
theatrical effect, and his conducting inspires 
his players with enthusiasm. 


Dr. Joachim.—The veteran violinist has 
recently been, honoured by his Emperor, for 
at the inauguration of the Royal Academy and 
School of Music in Berlin the Kaiser, who is 
very fond of music, and whose eldest son, the 
Crown Prince, is a good violinist, shook hands 
heartily with Professor Joachim, saying, ‘“ You 
know what great educational importance I 
attach to music and its cultivation. You have 
especially to see that it has an cffect on the 
character and mind. Music 
enlightens, elevates, and forms 
the soul. I am convinced that 
you and the whole staff of 
masters will comprehend ard 
,ractise your vocation in this 
sense.” 


A New Conductor.—“ The 
greatest conductor of a band in 
the world” is the proud title 
which has been bestowed cn 
Giuseppe Creatore, 
who is the chief 
sensation in the 
musical world in 
New York, where 
with his band of 
sixty artists he is 
nowengaged. Only 
thirty-one years of 


age, he has in a 
short time — suc- 


ceeded in making 
his personality felt 
to such an extent 
that from the night 
of his first appear- 
ance the theatre in 
which his concerts 
are given have been 
packed to the doors. 
Personally a modest 
and unassuming 
man, when he takes 
his place on the 
conductor's stand he 
becomes _trans- 
formed by manner- 
isms, for they have 
been described as 
“most glaringly 
peculiar,” and the 
caricaturists have 
enjoyed themselves 
to the full in depict- 
ing his various 
attitudes at the desk, yy 
His extraordinary g 
manceuvres are not, 
however, the 
result of pose but rather of anxious efforts on 
his part to obtain from the men he directs just 
the effect he desires to produce, and he 
never fails. New Yorkers have gone crazy 
over him. 
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Herr Emil Pauer.—I thank Mr. Newman 
for introducing Herr Emil Pauer to the 
Queen’s Hall audiences. He has had great 
experience of orchestras at Boston and New 
York and scems to have acquired some of the 
impertur able qualities of his adopted country. 
Thus though he made a mistake in con- 
ducting to M. Ysaye, who stopped suddenly 
and said something to him in French quite 
audibly, he did not lose his head. He 
is quiet and thoughtful and gained the con- 
fidence of his band. 


A New Series of Concerts.—The Broad- 
woods opened their series of twelve chamtcr 
concerts at St. James’s Hall in an interesting 
way on the 6th inst. We had Dohndnyi, 
a new violinist, Kreisler, and Miss Muriel 
Foster. Kreisler is a real discovery, for he 
has robustness combined with rare delicacy. 
Nothing could have been better than his 
“Sarabande” by Josef Sulzer, the son of 
the man who completely reformed the Jewish 
musical service. The young composer, Mr. W. 
Y. Hurlstone, who was born in 1876 and 
published a set « f five waltzes for the piano at 
the age of 
nine, accom- 
panied Miss 
Foster in two 
of his songs, 
“A Litany,” 
which was 
first sung at 
St. Jamcs’s 
Hall ky 
Mr. Plunket 


Greene in 1898, 
and “Dry those 
Fair, those Crystal, 
Eyes.” Atthe next 
concert, which will 
be given to-morrow, 
Miss Fanny Davics 
and Mr. John 
Coates are amony 
the artists who wiil 
appear. The en- 
gagements for tlic 
succeeding concerts 
are such as to rouse 
keen expectancy. I must congratulate Mr. 
Robin H. Legge on his excellent programme 
notes ; I only regret that his musical newspay er 
did not last longer. Perhaps, like the P2dué, 
it was too well done to be very pepular. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


An Opening Meet.—The sun shone out gloriously on the day of 
the opening meet of the Quorn, which took place as usual at Kirby 
Gate; although from the sporting standpoint not an ideal accom- 
paniment it certainly added to the brilliancy of the spectacle. As 
usual a huge gathering assembled to meet the popular master, Cap- 
tain Burns-Hartopp, and to admire his hounds, which looked in first- 
class condition and as fit as exercise and proper feeding could make 
them. During the early days of cub-hunting the Quorn had been 
rather unfortunate. The master had met with a motor-car accident, 
and Tom Bishopp, the new huntsman—late of the Grafton—had a 
bad fall, which kept him out of the saddle for some weeks. But 
all’s well that ends well, and both master and huntsman were “as 
fit as a fiddle” on the day of the opening meet. Some excellent 
sport was shown, including a run of two hours over a fine line of 
country and a kill in the open at the finish. Foxes are reported 
plentiful all over the country. During the cubbing season about half a 
hundred cubs were accounted for. The number would have been 
much larger but for several “ going to ground.” 
This practice, unfortunately, has become rather 
common in the Quorn country, and a suggestion 
has been made by a member of the hunt to provide 
farmers with gratings to put over the holes and 
mouths of drains on their farms. This could be 
carried out at a very small expense and would 
certainly improve sport. 


An Accident.—The only untoward accident in 
the opening runs hap- 
pened to Colonel W. A. 
Lawson. His hunter, 
for which he had paid 
240 guineas only a fort- 
night before, was so 
badly hurt that it had to 
be killed. A very lucky 
escape was that of a 
keen young sportsman 
who charged at some 
rather stiff timber. His 
horse turned a complete 
somersault, landing on his back with his rider’s head between his 
forelegs. To the surprise of onlookers he extricated himself and 
got up without a scratch. 


The Story of the Quorn.—The traditions of the Quorn go back 
some way. ' Founded in the middle of the eighteenth century by 
Mr. Meynell it was hunted by him for no less than forty-seven years. 
The hunt received its name from Quorndon Hall, which Mr. Meynell 
bought from Earl Ferrers. Previous to this hounds had been kept 
at the Great Bowden Inn on the borders of Northants. Mr. 
Meynell was succeeded in the mastership by Lord Sefton, a noted 
welter-weight who stopped at nothing. Then came Lord Foley, 
who in his turn gave way to the famous Mr. Assheton Smith. He 
was followed by the equally famous ‘ Squire” Osbaldeston. Alto- 
gether the Quorn can perhaps boast a more famous list of masters 
than any other hunt. 


TOM BISHOPP, THE HUNTSMAN OF THE QUORN 


“The Greatest Huntsman of the Age.”—But the man whose 
name has long and honourably been connected with the hunt, who 
has maintained and extended its highest traditions, and whose 
praises have been sung by all who have seen and heard of his 
exploits, is Tom Firr, who for many years was huntsman of the 
Quorn. He has been called, not without good reason, “ the greatest 
huntsman of the age,” and it is certain that what he does not know 
of hunting is not worth knowing. It was a matter of deep regret to 
all that serious illness prevented the popular old huntsman from 
turning up at the opening meet, and hopes were expressed on all 
sides that his well-known robust constitution would pull him through. 
The present huntsman, Bishopp, is a thoroughly capable man. He 
showed admirable sport with the Grafton and everything points to 
him achieving the same success in Leicestershire. 


A Sporting Duchess.—Amongst those present at Kirby Gate was 
the Duchess of Newcastle, who is a fearless rider to hounds and has 
been in at the death of many a Quorn fox. The duchess 
is the daughter of Major Henry Candy by his wife, the Hon. 
Frances Kathleen, sister of the present Lord Rossmore. No 
doubt she owes her love of field sports 
to early associations, for her home at 
Somerby, Oakham, lies in the heart 
of the sporting shires. For five years 
she hunted the Clumber Harriers 
herself, but has this year disposed of 
the pack. As president of the ladies’ 
branch of the Kennel Club the 
Duchess of Newcastle has done much 
for the “doggy” world. 
Her particular fancies lie 
in the direction of fox 
terriers and borzois, of 
which breeds she is an 
admirable judge. 


A Sporting Parson. 
--The Rev. Sir Wil- 
liam Hyde Parker of 
Melford Hall, Suffolk, 
the new master of the Newmarket and Thurlow Foxhounds, 
is one of the most popular of “sporting parsons.” He has 
been a keen sportsman from his earliest youth. At Eton he 
began beagling, became whip to the Trinity Foot Beagles, and 
for four years owned a pack of harriers which he ran at his own 
expense. Melford Hall is a fine old Elizabethan mansion— 
quite a showplace. Sir William belongs to a naval family ; in 
fact, there has been a member of the family in the navy for five 
generations. Three were admirals—the 5th baronet, Admiral Sir 
Henry Parker, commanded the fleet in the action off St. Lucia and 
in the engagement with the Dutch on Doggerbank, and was finally 
lost at sea in the warship Ca/a, the fourth was killed in the Crimea ; 
while the fifth, at present a young commander, looks like keeping up 
the family reputation. In his clerical capacity Sir William first held 
a curacy in Berkshire and later proceeded to the West Indies, where 
he was domestic chaplain to the Bishop of Barbados. 


QUORN OPENING MEET—ON THE TOP OF GARTREE HILL 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Sport in Journalism.—Some of my friends who live in the 
provinces are always dinning into my ears the superiority of the 
provincial over the London press. That is a point it would be 
interesting to argue. In one respect, however, it must, I think, be 
admitted that many papers published in the provinces are far ahead 
of London. I mean in the matter of sport. Cricket on the whole 
is treated in an able fashion by the majority of the London papers, 
but as regards football the London press, with one or two exceptions, 
is far behind the provinces. The Daily Express has recognised 
that there is a large body of readers who follow football with a keen 
interest and who wish to hear the opinions of experts. But the 
Express, unfortunately, stands alone. The editors of most of the 
other morning papers apparently regard football as an unpleasant 
necessity, and the little space they grudgingly devote to it always 
gives one the impression of being entrusted to men whose know- 
ledge of the game is superficial and theoretical. Moreover, a slipshod 
style of writing that would not be permitted when dealing with any 
other subject is considered quite good enough for the unfortunate 
oafs who are fools enough to take an interest in such a brutal and 
degrading pastime. With many of the provincial papers, especially 
the evening editions, a much wiser policy obtains, and the columns 
devoted to football are in the hands of most capable and intelligent 
writers, 


A Remarkable Article.—I have been greatly interested in an 
article by C. B. Fry in the current number of the S¢vand. As a 
writer on cricket and football Mr. Fry, of course, stands in a class 
by himself. He is that rarest of combinations, a cultured scholar 
and a great all-round athlete, and his style alone, independently of his 


THE LIVERPOOL CUP 


The horses opposite the stands 


subject matter, always makes him well worth reading. In his article, 
however, on “The Athlete in Bronze and Stone” he has run quite 
off the lines of the usual sporting article and has shown that it is 
possible to interest non-athletic people in an athletic 
subject. The article deals with such famous statues of 
Greek athletes as “The Discobolus,” “The Farnese 
Hercules,” “The Apollo Belvidere,’ and “The 
Wrestlers,” regarded from the point of view of a 
modern athlete, and Mr. Fry’s method of treating 
an apparently dry subject shows that he brought away 
from Oxford something even more valuable than the 
record for the long jump and a century in the ’varsity 
match. 


Rout of the Old Boys.—The old boy clubs had a 
bad time Jast Saturday week in the London Charity 
Cup, the Old Westminsters going down before the 
Casuals to the tune of seven goals to three, while 
Clapton beat the Old Carthusians by two goals to 
one. Wreford-Brown turned out for the Carthusians, 
and it was owing to his energy that his side did not 
suffer a far worse defeat. He is evidently still a most 
formidable half-back, and if he could only be persuaded 
of the fact the Corinthians’ prospects of winning the 
Dewar Shield would be considerably enhanced. 


The O.U.C.C. Captain.—W. Findlay, 
who has been elected captain of the Oxford 
Cricket Club, was described by J. Darling 
as one of the finest wicketkeepers he had 
ever seen. He has already played for 
Lancashire, and as he has the reputation 
of being a man who knows his own mind 
he is just the man to lead the Oxford 
eleven. 


An Unfounded Rumour.—A statement 
appeared in a couple of sporting papers 
last week that J. T. Taylor, the international 
three-quarter-back, had thrown in his lot 
with Oldham and joined the Northern 
Union. Mr. Taylor has, however, given 
an emphatic denial to the statement. He 
has been rather badly knocked about 
lately and is at present in the able hands 
of Mr, Allison at the “ footballers’ hospital” 
at Manchester. Mr. Allison has set so 
many damaged footballers on their legs 
that there is no doubt under his care 
Mr. Taylor will rapidly recover. 


Canadian Footballers.— The visit of 
a Canadian team to Great Britain is 
something more than an incident in the 
history of Rugby football. The combina- 
tion which Dr, A. Clifford Jack and Mr. 
J. H. S. McClure of Montreal will person- 
ally conduct from Canada on the first 
of next month will be the first that the 
Rugger footballers of the Dominion have 
sent to the old country. What will 
specially com- 
mend the trip to 
sportsmen on this 
side is that they 
are coming over 
here under the 
auspices of the 
Canadian Rugby 
Union as well as 
the Canadian 
Amateur Athletic Mr. A. W. T. Good making a masse shot 
Union. 


A Difficult Undertaking.—Only those who have personal know- 
ledge of the immense difficulties Canadian football clubs have to 
face to fulfil their ordinary home programmes, separated as they 
are by such long distances even in the most favourable cases, can 
fully appreciate the energy which the promoters of the forthcoming 
trip over here must expend to carry such a tour through to a 
successful issue. Fortunate at the outset in securing the kindly 


THE AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPION 


KING’S COURIER AND THROWAWAY 


The two horses that ran a dead-heat for the Liverpool Cup 
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interest of Mr. J. A. Smith, the honorary secretary of the Scottish 
Rugby Union, they have been able to arrange an excellent pro- 
gramme. Beginning at Belfast on December 13 with a match 
against the north of Ireland they will meet the principal clubs of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland as well as several of the more important 
in England, among them the two universities, before they finish, which 
will be on February 4 against Cambridge University. Whatever 
measure of success may attend them, in the programme arranged 
the team will have a task which will at least tax their capacity in 
the field severely. 


The O.U.R.C.—The Oxford Rugby team seem to be improving 
by leaps and bounds, and their easy defeat of Cooper’s Hill by 
17 points to 3 shows them to be a team of more than ordinary merit. 
Cooper’s Hill have been showing capital form this season, and the 
only occasion on which their lines have been crossed prior to 
Saturday’s defeat was when they met the Harlequins. 


The Referee and his Whistle.—If the match bz2tween London 
Welsh and Aberavon may be taken as a fair specimen of a Rugby 
match one ceases to wonder at the failing popularity of the carrying 
code. In the first nine minutes of the match the referee’s whistle 
went fourteen times ; that is to say, considerably more often than 
Once a minute. I have no doubt that the referee was doing his duty 
and that some breach of the rules was committed fourteen times in 
those nine minutes, but unless London Welsh or Aberavon contains 
some particularly unruly players one is forced to the conclusion that 
the Rugby game is overburdened with minor offences. In the 
Association match on the previous Saturday between the Corinthians 
and Portsmouth that most efficient referee, Captain Simpson, had 
occasion to blow his whistle only four times during the whole of the 
first half. After all, rules are made for the players, not the players 
for the rules, and I am convinced that much of the growing 
unpopularity of the Rugby game is due to the dislike of players 
and spectators to the interminable sound of the referee’s whistle for 
perfectly unintentional offences. 


The Ethics of the Penalty Kick.—One of the stock phrases of those 
writers who are never tired of comparing the “ purity ” of the Rugby 
Union with the “shadiness ” of the Association game is the penalty 
kick. The necessity for the penalty kick, so they tell us, is the 
clearest proof of the degraded state to which professionalism has 
reduced. Association. No true sportsman would ever commit an 
offence which requires such drastic punishment as the penalty kick, 
which was only introduced as a despairing effort to put some check 
on the unsportsmanlike practice of the professional player. I wonder 
if these good folk have ever compared the average number of penalty 
kicks given by the referee in Rugby and Association matches. Wales 
won the international against England this year by a penalty ; yet 
no one dreamed of suggesting that the English half-back who was 
penalised was guilty of a shady trick. 


THE TALLER: 


Combination or Co-operation ?—The president of the Football 
League once told me that he would rather see a game between the 
Corinthians and a good professional team than any ordinary league 
match. The contrast between the two styles gives a variety and 
piquancy to a match in which the Corinthians and a professional 
team are engaged which is delightful to watch. From a spectacular 
point of view the professional system has certainly carried combina- 
tion to excess, and [I am notat all sure that in point of effectiveness 
the modern passing is not inferior to the so-called ‘selfish methods 
of fifteen years ago. The art of dribbling fast is not cultivated 
because young players are assured that it does not pay. Even the 
Corinthians are sometimes tainted with this mania for co-operation 
which is so painfully liable to degenerate into “co-procrastination.” 


Portsmouth v. ‘‘The Rest.”—The match between Portsmouth 
and the Rest of the Southern League illustrated some remarks which 
I made last week on the uselessness of such matches as trials of 
strength, As a matter of fact the match in question was most 
keenly contested, but my point is that in such fixtures the scratch 
team is always at a huge disadvantage. The result was a draw, 
but nobody doubts, I suppose, that a team picked from the best 
players of the Southern League is not man for man stronger than 
Portsmouth or any club in the Southern League. Except as a trial 
of strength the match was an admirable one, and it is hoped that 
the Southern League funds have benefited appreciably by the excellent 
“ sate.” 


A Cricket Coincidence.—It is certainly a curious coincidence 
that the two old blues, the ex-captains of Cambridge and Oxford— 
G. L. Jessop and F. S. Jackson—who virtually won the test match 
at the Oval, should have celebrated their historical achievement by 
taking a life partner to share their triumphs. It was an excellent 
idea on the part of a Yorkshire enthusiast to send a silk score card 
of the Oval test match as a wedding present to Mr. Jackson. When 
the announcement of Mr. Jackson’s engagement was made known 
it was stated that his marriage would probably be the prelude to 
his retirement from first-class cricket. There was thought to be 
ground for the statement at the time, but it is pleasing to know that 
such retirement is not now contemplated. 


The New Zealand Team.—The team of English cricketers 
bound for New Zealand, originally organised by Lord Hawke, left 
Liverpool last Wednesday for New York. One day will be spent 
in that city, and then the team will travel vz@ San Francisco to 
Auckland, N.Z., for the more serious part of their journey. In the 
absence of Lord Hawke, which it is hoped may be only temporary, 
the team will be captained by Mr. P. F. Warner. The Yorkshire 
captain has had a run of very bad luck lately. First came the illness 
of Lady Hawke, his mother, and then on the day before his team 
started he broke his collar-bone in the hunting field. Every 
cricketer in England will wish him a speedy recovery. 
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Copyright of ** The Tatler" 


THE AMATEUR MEMBERS OF THE CRICKET TEAM WHICH STARTED LAST WEDNESDAY FOR A TOUR IN NEW ZEALAND 


This photograph was taken specially for ‘‘The Tatler” at Euston Station. The names, reading from left to right, are: B. J. T. Bosanquet, A. E. Leatham, 
F. L. Fane, P. R. Johnson, E. M. Dowson, T. L. Taylor, J. N. Tonge, C. J. Burnup, P. F. Warner (captain) ; 
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A SUCCESSFUL INTRIGUER. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. J. Marsden. 


sf Wreetl want to know is, will you give 

the girl up or will you not?” Big 
Tom Johnson, the carpenter, folded his 
brawny arms and stared defiantly at Mr. 
Plonden, the innkeeper, the wealthiest man in 
Woodork-on-Sea. ‘Why should I do so?” 
answered Mr. Plonden reflectively. ‘‘I asked 
her to marry me and she said yes. I believe 
the proceedings to have been regular, but if, 
of course, you think that I have not adhered 
to the usual customs and usages——” 

The carpenter interrupted with an em- 
phatic oath. ‘I want none of your soft talk, 
The girl does not care a rap about youas you 
know. If I had asked her first she would have 
taken me jumping, but because she thought 
I didn’t care about her she took you. You 
have got plenty of money, 1 know, but that 
ain’t nothing. You’re old enough to be 
Mary’s father, and it is an outrage to think of 
her marrying an old sinner like you.” 

The innkeeper yawned, put both hands in 
his trousers pockets, and rattled together 
sundry coins, and then he smiled. Both smile 
and yawn irritated the carpenter ; he couldn’t 
yawn or smile like it himself. “ No honest 
man could,” he said. 

“Took here, Tom,” said Mr. Plonden re- 
moving his gaze from Woodork Head in the 
distance to the carpenter’s sour visage. “ Don’t 
disturb me. I am as it were lost in love’s 
young dream. Mary is young if I ain’t. I 
see points in that girl; I observe sterling 
qualities in her.” The carpenter uttered 
three oaths one after the other in rapid suc- 
cession, 

“You miserable, contemptible old baboon, 
you will repent this. You will never marry 
that girl while I live. Have a care what you 
do. You may be clever, Plonden, and rich, 
Plonden, but Tom Johnson will be just one 
too much for you.” The carpenter walked off 
leaving the inkeeper still with his hands in his 
pockets rattling his gold and silver together, 
no longer smiling but distinctly laughing. 

Shortly afterwards the carpenter came on 
an old sailor, Jim Cussen, an Irishman who had 
knocked about all over the world and finally 
dropped anchor at Woodork, where he fol- 
lowed the fisherman’s trade and was reported 
to be a man of much discerning. Between 
the carpenter and Cussen there existed a close 
friendship which was difficult to account for. 
Certain it is that Tom Johnson mended the 
old fisherman’s boat from time to time for 
nothing, a service that he would not have 
performed for anyone else in the village. 

“Jim,” said the carpenter as he encoun- 
tered the fisherman, “you're just the man I 
want. Come into the Angel andI’ll tell you 
about it.” 

The fisherman followed the carpenter into 
the bar and over a couple of pints of beer 
Tom related his troubles to the sailor. ‘ You 
see,” he began, “it is this way. You know 
Mary Bilton, Ned Bilton’s daughter ? ” 

“T knows her well,” answered the sailor 
moving his tankard of beer pensively round 
in the. air. 

“Well,” continued the carpenter, “the 
irl is in love with me though I never knew 
it until I spoke to her about her marrying old 


Plonden. 
said——” 

“You had better mintion all she said—it 
is them little things as are of the most im- 
portince. JI knew a man wanst, a Cork man, 
he was hung——” 

The carpenter glanced sourly at the sailor. 
“T don’t see what hanging has got to do with 
my business,” he said sharply. 

“Faith, and I don’t know that same,” 
replied Cussen finishing his beer. ‘“ Seemingly 
you have had a falling out about a girl, and 
where that sort of thing ends it is hard to 
praydict.” 

“Wili you listen to me ?” asked Tom, who 
did not relish the fisherman’s casual way of 
looking at crime. ‘ As I was saying, the girl 
said to me——” 

“Tom, I thought it was as how you weren’t 
going to say anything of what the girl said,” 
interrupted Cussen grasping the handle of the 
tankard. 

“Well, you see she told me that she would 
never have promised to marry old Plonden 
if she knew I loved her, but having given 
her word to him she couldn’t break it.” 

“What bates me to understand,” inter- 
posed the fisherman, “‘is why she didn’t refuse 
the old man right off.” 

“As I told you before,” explained the 
carpenter fretfully, “women do queer things 
at times.” 

“You never says such a thing at all,” 
insisted Cussen. 

The carpenter got up, but the fisherman 
pulled him back. “Don’t get-in a bate but 
go on with yer tale, and don’t be saying ye 
said things that ye didn’t say.” 

Tom sulkily reseated himself. He wanted 
the old sailor’s advice badly and couldn’t 
afford to fall out with him just then, otherwise 
it is possible he might even have gone so far 
as to inflict personal chastisement on his 
tactless listener. 

“Tf you are as clever as people say you 


I won’t repeat the things she 


are you will be able to help me out of this fix. - 


I want to get old Plonden to write a letter to 
Mary Bilton just telling her that knowing how 
she loves me he will give her back her promise 
to marry him, which, of course, she gave him 
under false pretences as it were. If he does 
that she says she will marry me.” 

“Well ?” said Tom. 

“Well,” echoed the fisherman. 

“What have you got to say ?” asked Tom 
with suppressed emotion in his voice. 

“Tam just thinkin’,” said the sailor, “ye 
see seemingly ye both want to marry the girl 
and she has given her word like to marry one 
of ye, and in the natural order of evints that 
would finish the business, but ye are going to 
intrague, and intraguing, Tom, I tell ye as a 
man who has done it agin and agin, is 
dangerous work.” 

The carpenter gazed with open admiration 
at the intriguer, who ordered in an absent- 
minded way another pint of beer. 

‘*There is nothin’ to mate this case of 
yours but intrague,” continued Cussen wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand. “ For 
instance I might run off wid the girl meself, 
though I am thinkin’-——” 
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“You needn’t think about that at all,” put 
in the carpenter, his temper again rising. 

“ Don’t. interrupt, will ye,” answered the 
sailor with dignity. “I am thinkin’, as I said, 
of a better plan, one more to me own likin’, 
and I'll just whisper ye the gineral outline as 
one might say of what might be done.” 

After a good deal of whispering on the 
sailor’s part, which gentle method of commu- 
nication was occasionally broken into by a 
loud complaint on the part of the whisperer 
at the carpenter’s dulness of comprehension, 
the details of the intrigue were finally adjusted. 

“Well,” said the carpenter when he fully 
comprehended matters, “you are a clever 
man there isn’t a shadow of doubt about it ; 
to-morrow night then at twelve o’clock on the 
wharf we'll meet.” 

The following evening at seven o’clock 
Mr, Plonden might have been seen reclining 
in the bows of Cussen’s boat which was gently 
winging its way to sea under the influence of 
a soft evening breeze blowing off the land. 
The innkeeper called this “ yotting,” and 
frequently indulged in the pastime during the 
summer months. Cussen sat in the stern 
and steered, glancing sometimes at the 
bulging sail and anon at his passenger. 
Whether it was the beauty of the evening or 
his own thoughts cannot be clearly stated, 
but Plonden was certainly in a deeply con- 
templative mood that evening.. So much so 
that the boat had fetched Woodork Head, 
about two miles from Woodork, ere he became 
aware that he had gone further to sea than 
usual, 

“ Cussen,” he said sharply, ‘‘we have gone 
far enough ; you can go back.” 

The sailor did not reply but held the boat 
on its course for the open sea, “‘ Not jist yet, 
Mr. Plonden,” he answered grimly. ‘ Not 
jist yit. Niver be in a hurry as me poor 
friend, Mike Finucane, used to say to the agint 
when he asked him for his rint.” 

The innkeeper felt surprised, but his 
countenance in no way betrayed him as he 
replied :— 

“T cannot see, Cussen, what your 
friend’s dilatory method of paying his rent 
has to say to what I told you to do, which is 
to put the boat’s head round and go back to 
Woodork.” 

The grim smile on the sailor’s face 
deepened as he remembered various surly 
speeches of Plonden’s dealing with the 
impropriety of obtaining drink on credit. 

“It’s all very fine for ye to give an order 
in that illigant fashion, but ye must admit 
that yer as much in Tim Cussen’s power now 
as a butterfly benathe me hat’s brim.” 

Fear was not in any part of Mr. Plonden’s 
disposition, so the sailor’s speech did not in 
the least intimidate him; it rather interested 
him and he expressed his anxiety to hear 
more. 

“TI tell ye soon enough, though I am 
thinkin’ that what I have to say will plaze ye 
as little as the wasp plazed Johnny Murphy 
when he swallowed it. Now ye know ye have 
induced a dacent, respectable girl callin’ her- 
self Mary Bilton to give up the man she loves 
and to promise to marry ye. I wouldn’t saya 
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word if she loved ye but she don’t, not a bit 
of her, and that’s only natural considerin’ how 


you're old enough to be her father, but havin?’ 


given her promise she, like the dacent girl she 
is, wants you to give it back to her regular like, 
so that there will be no more talk after about it. 
Now, what I wants ye to do is jist to write a bit 
of a note to Miss Bilton, l’ve the paper and 
other requirements here, sayin’ as how you know 
she loves me friend, fom Johnson, and that 
ye hopes she will marry him and be happy.” 

“What if I refuse to comply with your 
absurd request ? ” the innkeeper asked. 

“Why then,” rejoined the intriguer cheer- 
fully, “we'll both of us go on a cruise fora 
few days, though by the time it is over you'll 
be mighty hungry I’m thinkin’, for I’ve only 
enough provisions to satisfy me own inward 
cravings, and nothin’ at all for you barrin’ 
some stale bread and a pint or so of water.” 

“Mr. Plonden considered for a little and 

then said, “* Well, Cussen, you have got the 
best of the situation. I have no wish to starve 
for three or four days, or, indeed, to remain out 
here any longer. You and your friend have 
more brains than I gave either of you credit 
for having. Let me have the paper and ink 
and I will write the letter.” 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
‘largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
‘Editors decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
‘subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, #e., answers to the eighth 
acrostic (dated November 19) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, De- 
-cember I. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“‘Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


Not more than two words” 


The fisherman carefully took out his supply 
of stationery from a basket and tendered them 
to the innkeeper, who in a few minutes wrote 
the required letter, 

“Now, Cussen,” he said, handing the 
letter to the sailor, “just read that and see if 
itis all right. I suppose a five pound note 
wouldn’t be of any use, by the way ?” 

Cussen took the letter and studied it care- 
fully, then he looked at Mr. Plonden. The 
pair stared hard at each other for some 
seconds, when the fisherman in a very decided 
tone remarked that no amount of money would 
alter his determination to give the letter into 
the carpenter’s hands. 

“In that case,” said the innkeeper with 
the faintest suspicion of a smil2 about his 
mouth, “let us get back to Woodork. I have 
done all you have asked me.” 

A couple of hours later the church clock 
at Woodork struck twelve, and as it did so 
the figure of Tom Johnson appeared on the 
wharf, where he was met by the fisherman 
bearing a letter in his hand. 

“There it is,” he said, handing the missive 
to the carpenter, “ but I forgot to tell ye that 
I am no scholar and can’t rade a letter of the 
alphabet, so I’m as anxious as yerself to hear 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fifth Series) 


Tooke A I L 
21 eV AEN. oe Oc 
StaNG BoiRa SSeS A 
4 GLOUCESTER 


1. “ Kailyard fiction.’ ‘‘Kohl" is accepted on 
reference to Nuttall. 3. See Merchant of Venice. 4. 
Richard Crookback, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard III. 


Correct answers have been received from—Amsi, 
Auntie, Aaronsrod, Amabelle, Adam, Aston, Antoo, 
Almeria, Astwood, Alex, Aboo, Abigail, Admanor, 
Abraham, Astrachan, Atkins, Affio, Afric, Attmar, Abul, 
Arshan, Astar, Aylwards, Aglu, Antonio, Ave, Ashbury, 
Amenartas, Alstrumeria, Aspiring, Amherst, Ayacanora, 
Agnon, Aat, Anedare, Abracadabra, Aar, Addled, Abou, 
Bogey, Beaconsfield, Biftek, Bosso, Billum, Bhong, 
Bishke, Baccarat, Boonga, Booboo, Bonaccord, Bones, 
Buddu, Bijli, Babu, Bosmere, Beefers, Beagle, Braemar, 
Boveen, Barum, Berth, Barney, Burfran, Bydand, Bruno, 
Blacktag, Bonito, Bentrovato, Bedrock, Bibury, Balgolf, 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Fifth Series) 


These mean that our supremacy at sea,’ 
Britannia’s headship, must unquestioned be. 


. For to describe fresh fruit and uncooked meat, 
Green girls and boys, this word is hard to beat. 


. A type of maiden purity—oh, quite : 
Her comrades were a lion and a knight. 


. Add E to my three letters, and I rove 
With bow and dart to rule camp, court, and grove. 


. The primal mother of us all, they say, 
Whose wish for knowledge had its wilful way. 
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what the old man wrote. 
can tell ye.” 

Tom took the letter and by the light of an 
old oil lamp read as follows :— 

“DEAR JOHNSON,—The next time you 
try on this sort of thing employ a man 
who can at least read if he can’t write. I 
admit the idea wasn’t altogether a bad one. 
As a matter of fact, I would release Miss 
Bilton from her promise only I am quite 
certain she would prefer to marry me. Re- 
member me to Cussen.—Yours, T. P.” 

The ianguage that the carpenter used on 
finishing the letter caused the sailor to go 
away in a huff, and he afterwards bitterly 
complained of the manner in which he had 
been treated. A story got about in some way 
that Jim Cussen had been often seen reading, 
and that the innkeeper had given him a five 
pound note to pretend that he couldn’t. 

Mr. Plonden only laughed when he was 
taxed about the matter and said he thought 
that whether Cussen could or could not 
read he was distinctly a success as an intri- 
guer; but an estrangement has since sprung 
up between the carpenter and the sailor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Plonden, however, often go for a 
sail in the fisherman’s boat. 


He’s a cute one, I 


Competition. 


Burman, Bigwood, Bonze, Bairnie, Chunar, Carinthia, 
Cob, Chums, Cardo, Cambria, Calpe, Chitchat, Candid, 
Charter-party, Cheers, Cuthbert, Cass, Cutwater, Chinka, 
Celt, Canadienne, Chloe, Coco, Chippie, Cynica, 'Charley- 
boy, Cheshire-cat, Cornuto, Cetege, Codling, Cudwall, 
Coomor, Coffi, Do-little, Dawker, Decem, Dorymane, 
Droit, Devonia, Dodge, Darkie, Donna, Daddy, Depot, 
Dodie, Dawn, Dahlia, Dohumo, Dodo, Dobyn, Dingo, 
Ekward, Edina, Evilo, Elyor, Elma, Eblow, Ercles, 
Eilia, Ellhay, Eureka, Essendon, Eitak, Evergreen, 
Ellart, Ferret, Fortiter, Figgs, Florentia, Felpie, 
Florodora, Flossie, Fallal, Fascombe, Guessaright, 
Gogo, Grappler, Guernsey, Gallagher, Golo, Grampian, 
Gipsy, .Glevum, Hyenna, Hyffu, Herminia, Herb, 
Haxor, Heb, Hovite, Hawkseye, Hopeful, Halfch, 
Heath, Heb, Haskell, Haiya, Hastombe, Heckle, Haytor, 
Hibernia, Hastings, Ignota, Isis, Intombi, Irene, Ivy, 
Iolanthe, Induna, Iffley, Ibby, Judy, Jackjill, Jap, 
Jimson, Jinko, Juliet, Jiguel, Jako, Jumbo, Kinbuck, 
Kilton, Khyum, Kispig, Keys, Kingston, Keb, Ko, 
Lambro, Leslie, Lucifer, Loftus, Locomobile, Libys, 
Lanrie, Lud, Lybis, Lavram, Lombardisme, Lav, Lorelei, 
Micat, Marand, Mazzer, Monachus, Matush, Mizzler, 
Macphee, Mummer, Minorca, Minerva, Misbith, Max, 
Mourino, Maraquita, Madcap, Maxwell, Muff, Motor-car, 
Major, Moonface, Mascotte, Manxman, Magunota, 
Margot, Marston, Misfit, Morna, Nick, Norna, Nedals, 
Nibs, Needle, Natas, Novara, Novice, Noreen, Navan, 
Normanhangh, Norvic, Outsider, Oh-girls, Ouard, 
Ovinus, Oldcleeve, Odnil, Oubit, Owen, Ooloo, Pongkyle, 
Penetrator, Piebald, Polyanthus, Porcupine, Petrol, Paris, 
Pingpong, Primrose, Phunga, Pakon, Pollux, Pepperpot, 
Perhaps, Polla, Pharaoh, Paddy, Piffie, Pippip, Quer- 
ward, Quentin, Ronsau, Rix, Rita, Rajah, Rukta, 
Ruatonim, Ronin, Reel, Raff, Redun, Roma, Rockaway, 
Rake, Ryde, Rajabhong, Rabbithutch, Robin, Ranelagh, 
Retsim, Sec, Sperans, Skedaddle, Sirrom, St. Casse, 
Shaitan, Stormcloud, St. Olds, Schvudze, Sweetbriar, 
Seamus, Solvo, Susie, St. Quentin, Sturford, Snogrops, 
Scarlett, Square, Seagull, She, Shufflefeet, St. Aubyn, 
Tafwade, Twoees, Tottie, Toby, Ternie, Teloc, Turco, 
Tucubar, The-flat, Tamlane, Toman, Taainga, Turbot, 
Tinker, Tublin, Tacho, Trifle, Trottiwee, Taran, Tartar, 
Tarkar, Trebor, Tubbs, Tribulation, Troubled, Topper, 
Trumbles, Triesto, Tinpot, Tyne, Triumvirate, Tiflis, 
Tinman, Tina, Teresa, Truth, Tussock, Taffy, Teggit, 
Ulysses, Ursa-minor,Unclestout, Undine, Ubique, Usher, 
Victor, Vigilo, Valentine, Vupps, Verax, Vulture, Vine- 
leaves, Vixen, We-two, Wontgo, Waherne, Wouldwin, 
Warwick, Wax, Winks, Westwater, Wishwell, Wynnie, 
Whatho, Wynell, Wellswood, Wyst, Winifred, Wyan- 
dotte, Wybith, Xenophon, Yadillah, Yedward, Yaddo, 
Yarker, Ydob, Yurgood, Yurry, Yoko, Yunto, Yardes, 
Yarli, Yevrah, Yatso, Yoh, Zeta, Zazel, Zamiel, Zero, 
Zadkiel, Zuan, Zyx, Zingari. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Micat’s "’ answer to 
No. 3 arrived too late and that no answer to No. 3 was 
received from ‘ Westwater.’’ ‘‘Eilia”’ put ‘sus’ in- 
stead of ‘‘success."” ‘‘ Cetege'’ put ‘‘ Jeddah "’ instead of 
“Jaffa? or ‘ Joppa.”’ “itak"' left out the fifth light 
entirely, and ‘“ Unclestout’’ omitted the third light; all 
in No. 3. 


THE TATELEER 


Le Sport.—Certainly the women who 
hunt and shoot have never had more time and 
attention devoted to their several requirements 
than they have at present. You have only to 
pay a visit to a sporting tailor to learn this 
fact. The world of sport is very wide nowadays 
and as it is peopled, among others, 
by nearly all the foremost of our 
society women it is easy to under- 
stand that the clothes they wear 
must be smart as well as service- 
able, and the cut of their costumes 
as perfect as it is workmanlike. 
And @ propos of hunting habits Tam 
glad to see that some of the lead- 
ing tailors are trying to push colours into 
favour instead of the perpetual greys and 
blacks so much affected heretofore. I have 
seen two particularly nice habits lately—one 
carried out in a thick “ wood-brown” cloth 
almost like a frieze with a rough surface and 
a faint suggestion of white about it that is 
to be seen on a material of that class, whilst 
another was a blue cloth of the same family. 
Greys are lighter this year, too, than formerly, 
and many hunting women who still adhere 10 
black are indulging in a Melton cloth habit 
with a faint white line running down it which 
looks exceedingly well and gives a suggestion of 
slimness and length that is most becoming. 
All good tailors, too, keep the cloth in three 
weights, and of these the heaviest naturally 
is used for the skirt and the lighter material 
for the coat. Waistcoats are almost invari- 
ably striped just now, and as each tailor has 
his own particular pet fad in the matter ot 
habit coats and safety skirts it is quite a diffi- 
cult matter to make any suggestion on the 
subject. The “great man” of the feiwinine 
salons devoted to “le sport” has only to give 
you a penetrating look, and provided you are 
wise and amenable enough to take his word 
for it he will tell you at one coup devil 
whether your habit coat should be short or 
long, with square or rounded skirts, doubie- 
breasted front, or tapering to single-breasted 
at the waist, whether the lapels should be 
long and narrow, revealing a generous peep 
of the waistcoat, or shoit and fitting 
closely round the stock. To go by 
precedent in these matters is one of 
the most fatal mistakes a woman can 
make, and she should look upon a 
good sporting tailor as a sartorial 
doctor who will prescribe for. her == 
with infinitely sounder judgment than 
she could for herself. 

“Mrs. Brown.”—A _ correspon- 
dent wrote to me the other day to 
ask would she be hopelessly démodée 
if she took her walks abroad with 
a bag purse slung over her arm, 
or whether a theatre bag sent her 
by some well-meaning friend would stamp 
her on her London vists as being a 
regular “ Mrs, Brown ” of the ‘ frump” order. 
I am inclined to think that if only my corre- 
spondent could be spirited over the miles of 


Scottish moor and fell which surround her 
home—like the owner of the wonderful carpet 
in the fairy tale—and be gently dropped 
into one of our West-end “ bazaars” she would 
have no further doubts on the subject what- 
Only a day or two ago I turned over 


ever, 


SKATING COSTUME FOR PRINCE'S 


Black velvet with kilted panels of white cloth, black and white silk 


tassels, silver belt, toque and muff of white fox 


the very latest collection of purse and 
theatre bags which had newly made their 
appearance as Christmas “stock” — and 
fashionable Christmas stock to boot—the 
purchasers of which would be the very people 
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who arbitrate in such matters. There was 
every description of suede bag imaginable—in 
every colour—and suéde let me tell you will 
have a swccés fou this season.. The mounts 
were paste or gold, some of them gemmed 
with coloured stones to match. Of course, 
the idea is to carry your opera . 
‘glasses or handkerchief in a bag 
of a corresponding shade to your 
gown or theatre coat. There were 
black suéde bags with paste mounts. 
for a black gown; circular bags. 
of crochet Jace forming a spscies. 
of netting over white moiré, the 
pattern of the lace worked out in 
pearls—bags studded with op ils, 
and bags with lines of wacre 
sequins or steel beads running 
down them. The little pompadour 
confections in flowered and _ striped silks 
were charming, and equally attractive were 
purses of silver “fish scales” with big sub- 
stantial silver tops, not to speak of a variety 
of new gold purses fringed with gold balls. 
Anything prettier I can hardly imagine, and 
if “ Mrs. Brown” is to be the sole possessor 
of such useful and dainty trifles then I can 
only say that Iam: ready at any moment to- 
leave the cause of fashion and with all the 
eloquence at my disposal plead the cause of 
the “ frumps.” : 


Hair Accessories. —Last week I spoke quite- 
exhaustively on the subject of dress acces- 
soies, but I did not give half the space it 
deserved to the subject of hair ornaments. 
But then fashion is a very perplexing and! 
difficult mistress to work for, and her 
chronicler’s duties are not always of the pro- 
verbial cakes and ale order. Sometimes there 
are such a host of new developments to re- 
count that whole folios would be required to: 
describe them, and at other times Madame La 
Mode is sulky or somnolent, and it would 
actually seem as though she has 
either no intention or no power 
whatever to coin new ideas and 
that we shall have to walk the 
same road from one year’s end to 
another. The prettiest little hair 
accessories are, I think, the new 
clusters of tiny soft matrabout 
plumes in blue, white, or pink 
tipped with silver or zacve sequins,. 
and which serve the purpose 
equally well for both low or high 
dressing. The sequined ‘“ Mer- 
cury” wings are another novelty 
which deserve mention from the 
fact that they are going to be 
exceedingly popular. These are 
carried out in every conceivable 
shade, the most striking graduating 
from pale yellow to angry flame 
colour, and others from the palest pink to deep 
rose red, Great gauze dragonflies flashing with 
rainbow tints represent another lovely addition, 
and yet another important novc lty of which you, 
will probably hear a great deal in the days to. 
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come is the wicked-looking sequin snake in a 
shaded green which flashes like a hundred 
diamonds at night, as well as in other colours, 
and which serves as a fillet to the hair, and is 
used without any supplementary addition. [ 
have even seen élusters of soft white velvet 
cherries, diamandé to give them the necessary 
sparkle, and there ate lovely velvet orchids 
to be procured as well as clusters of velvet 
foliaye. Nearly all the hair wreaths have a 
little fringe of blossoms all round to match 
the corsage ornaments of which I spoke at 
length last week, and I am bound to own 
there is something decidedly pretty and piquant 
about them. 


Robes and Fabrics.—And speaking about 
evening accessories brings me round to what I 
wanted to tell you anent new fabrics at D. H. 
Evans’s, Oxford Street, W. Lace robes are 
always a great speciality there, and many 
a time when I have only jus? returned from 
a visit to Paris and have looked into the 
lace department: to interview some one thing 

_or other I have encountered the very article 
which I had examined as the /aute nou- 
veauté of the moment in the ville lumiere. 
Which conclusively proves, does it not, that 
there is little or no advantage in doing 
our shopping out of the country unless we 
are as well able to do it as are the buyers of 
our big London establishments. :~ The robe 
which our artist has sketched on this page is 
a very good example of what I mean. It is 
of white net embroidered with horizontal 
lines of silver sequins and is supplemented 
with two very deep flounces of delicate lace, 
The pattern is picked out in mother-o’-pear| 
and silver sequins, the latter so small that 
they look like dewdrops sparkling here and 
there, and the flower motifs are worked in soft 
raised pink chiffon roses. It is quite a lovely 
thing and could equally well be worn by 
a girl in her first season or a matron 
in her fifteenth, There are actually 
mauresque robes, too, from 2Is. at 
these showrooms, and black sequin 
robes stait at the same price running 
up the scale to nine guineas. I fully 
believe that if people could only realis- 
with what a small outlay they could “do 
up” an antiquated skirt one would be 
spared the d.stressing sight of so many 
shabby evening frocks at the country 
dinners of local authorities and their 
wives and daughters. The ivory chiffon 
“piece” materials dotted with silver 
sequins are charming, too, and there are 
robes of net covered all over with tiny 
flowers carried out in #acre sequins and 
silver beads, while black Jace gowns 
adored with braid afpligué and découpé 
black velvet (which latter always gives 
a richness and importance to a light 
fabric) are very much in evidence. In 
addition there are some very pretty 
“every evening” robes of black net 
“hooped” with lines of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, the frills finished with the 
same, priced ridiculously low, and Russian 
net robes trimmed with ribbon and prettily 
frilled are procurable at the modest price of 
28s. gd. 


Extras.—For theatre wear I saw some 
particularly dainty ‘“ pelerine ” wraps, one com- 
posed of two frills of white taffetas veiled with 
écru “punched” lace and edged with mink ; 
there are berthes and fichus of lace as well 
and the new little flat lace capes which so 
many people wear now over their shoulders 
when they have removed their evening coats. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


These are so pretty and becoming that the 
only wonder is that Dame Fashion has 
allowed them to be quite forgotten for nearly a 
century, and has only brought them back 
again in deference to the taste for everything 
that recalls the 1830 period. I should like to 
add, too, that the lace department at D. H. 


ijarporn. 


A BEAUTIFUL EVENING ROBE 
Sketched at D. H. Evans's 


Evans’s has a catalogue all to itself, fully 
illustrated and priced for the benefit of would- 
be inquirers. 


Cloaks versus Coats.—People are asking 
again and again whether we are not going to 
return to the comfortable and easy fashion of 
wearing theatre cloaks in lieu of coats. I had 
a peep into the wardrobe of a veritable Lady 
Midas the other day, and she showed me with 
tears in her eyes two magnificent evening 
cloaks which she informed me had suited her 
better than everything else in the world 
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before the vogue for coats came to upset her 
calculations. I was very sorry for her. It 
quite made my heart ache to see such 
luxurious marvels in velvet, lace, and chiffon 
lying unheeded and unneeded in the depths of 
an immense Sheraton wardrobe, but as far as 
1 can see, although the c’aims of the cloak 
are not actually tabooed, the coat is still 
paramount. The buyer of one of our smartest 
West-end houses informed me only the other 
day that the demand for cloaks was absolutely 
nil, and that popular taste had even ignored 
the chiffon trimmings for this purpose, while 
there was an ever-increasing demand for light 
cloth coats, appligué and embroidered, and, 
of course, white was first in favour. Of the 
latter the examples are really lovely, some of 
these embroidered in white cloth being lined 
throughout with white panne in the most 
luxurious fashion, and often supplemented with 
ropes of padded velvet or panne with long 
tasselled ends, looking for all the world like: 

the shoulder-cords on the livery of a 

Lord Mayor’s footman. 


Trimmings Up to Date..-—The new 
cream wool lace is also introduced on 
some of the most novel examples. In 
one instance J saw it most effectively 
treated on a pretty ivory cloth coat and 
veiling a deep shoulder cape of pis- 
tachio-green velvet which was seamed 
on to a stitched panne collar. Sable 
trimming is used ad infinitum, but for 

those of us who possess a 
: “frugal mind” or a light purse: 
ma chinchilla, mink, fox, or beaver 
; can be substituted, and each one 
of these furs looks decidedly 
well. Petit gris can hardly be 
ranked among the category for 
this purpose, and is only possible,. 
in my estimation, when intro- 
duced in narrow strips al'ernat- 
ing with lace, but it is used: 
nevertheless. Much as I am. 
bitten with the craze for this 
particular fur, | am never quite: 
at home with it as | am with 
the old favourites, the merits of 
which I have weighed every 
succeeding year with a view to 
making a careful choice between 


them. Petit 
gris is an 
alien. whom 


we have all 
taken raptu-- 
rously to our 
hearts be-- 


cause Ma-- 
dame la 
Mode has. 


introduced it 
to us, but it 
has cost me- 
much time 
and __deter- 
mination to 
conquer a feeling of hostility such as one 
might experience if one found one’s gardener 
sitting at the dinner table of one’s best friend. 
DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure-- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, boidices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to» 
“ Delamira.” 


THE  TATLER 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


“T*here is no doubt that time is on the side 

of the new ball. Every day brings 
fresh converts, and from an increasingly better 
class of players. Many of the old statements 
put forward by its enemies have proved to be 
fallacious, among which may be mentioned 
the assertion that the iong driver could not 
maintain his old advantage in this particular 
with the new ball over the short. In other 
words, it was asserted that whereas the short 
-driver gained twenty or thirty yards with the 
new ball the long driver only gained ten or 
‘fifteen. 


ut Mr. W. Herbert Fowler, always a long 
driver, whose recent marvellous per- 
formance at St. Andrews with the new ball 
entitles him to be heard on its merits, of 
which, moreover, he has made a 
-special study, assures us that he 
finds that it has added quite as 
much to his own driving. as it has 
to shorter drivers with whom he is 
in the habit of playing. 


r. Fowler says he is convinced 
that if first-class players would 
only practise with the new ball 
‘they would find themselves easily 
able to maintain their old advantage 
at all points of the game. The 
ball requires different manipulation, 
just as the ‘bonzoline billiard ball 
does as compared with the ivory, 
but there is nothing in its nature 
which tends to defeat either strength 
or skill. Neither does Mr. Fowler 
think that its extra driving capacity 
is such as to make it impossible to 
alter present courses so as to pre- 
-serve the present standard of strength 
-and skill in first-class play. 


apene fact is that the advantage 
conferred by the new balls has 
Ybeen unwittingly exaggerated by 
those who judged of it by seeing a 
mediocre player who had studied it 
playing against a better player who 
had not had the same practice with 
it. The difference between two 
-equal players, one playing with the 
-gutty and the other with the new 
ball, has also been greatly exag- 
-gerated. We have heard it stated 
by a first-class player that he would 
not play with the gutty against 
-another equally good player with the 
Haskell unless he received a third. 
But the difference between Herd, who now 
-always uses the Haskell, and the triumvirate, 
who use the gutty, is a sufficient guide to the 
real state of the case. It would be difficult to 
state in figures what difference the rubber ball 
has-made to Herd’s play. He himself denies 
any actual improvement, merely admitting 
that the new ball calls for less physical effort, 
but judging by his scores and his appearances 
against his rivals, if he has improved his 
game at all it does not amount to more 
than perhaps two strokes in the round. 
From a study of the present form of the 
rubber converts who have been using it for 
-some time we should say, further, that on the 
-average from three to five strokes on the 
‘round is the outside limit of improvement. 


|f this is all that the new ball has done, 

what is the necessity for all the outcry 
about the spoiling of courses and the ruin of 
the game? What does it matter if the records 
of our courses are lowered a few strokes ? 
Has billiards been spoilt or made less scien- 
tific since slate beds were invénted and tips 
were put on cues ? 


ut whatever arguments may be used 
against the new ball few will deny that 
it is more pleasant to play with. We confess 
that the sensation of hitting a gutty after 
playing with the rubber ball is akin to that 
of striking a billiard ball with an untipped 
cue, It is almost like hitting a stone, and 
it is difficult to believe that we could ever 
have enjoyed playing with it. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AS A GOLFER 


he professionals as a body are said to be 
against the new balls, chiefly, it may 
shrewdly be suspected, because of business 
considerations ; but they may rest assured 
whatever temporary loss of business results 
from the introduction of the new balls will be 
more than compensated for as soon as a 
sufficient supply is obtainable to enable the 
makers to appoint them as retail agents. 
Some of the professionals have been taking 
up the position of conscientious objectors on 
the ground that the new balls make the 
game too easy and shorten courses. But how 
does that square with certain advertisements 
which we seem to remember respecting 
special golf clubs offered to all who wished to 
add twenty yards to their drive ? 
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-is easily accessible from St. Louis, 


“phe Earl of Dudley, the Right Hon. Her- 

bert Gladstone, M.P., and Mr. Eric C, 
Hambro, M.P., have kindly consented to act 
as trustees for the benevolent fund of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association, Lord Walter 
Gordon-Lennox has become a vice-president 
of the association. 


ap he Crown Prince of Siam, wha is at pre- 

sent on a visit to the United States, is a 
keen golfer and has been playing at Philadel- 
phia. He is reported: to be a Very good 
player. 


“There are now three golf courses where- 

the game may be played in the near 
neighbourhood of Paris. There is the tine 
course of the Société de Golf de Paris at Ver 
sailles; there is the course at Compiégne 
belonging to the Société de Sport 
de Compiégne, a sort of French 
Ranelagh ; and the latest is the Golf 
de l'Ermitage at Le Pecq, a little 
village on the left bank of -the Seine 
lying below the famous terrace of 
St. Germain, about eleven miles 
from Paris. The course at |’Ermitage 
has nine holes, and as it was laid 
out on old pasture land the putting 
greens have quickly been got into 
good condition. St. Germain can 
easily be reached from the Gare St 
Lazare, and there is also an electric 
tram which runs from the Place de 
l'Etoile and lands the golfer within 
200 yards of the golf club. There 
is a Scotch professional with the 
Irish name of Maguire. 


Th annual dinner of the West 

Herts Golf Club was held at 
the Hotel Cecil on November 5. A 
feature of the evening was, as usua!, 
an extravaganza written by the club 
poet, Mr. André, and played by 
himself, Mr. Howard Williams, the 
secretary, Mr. R. Sedgwick, and 
Mr. A. G. Ogan. The piece, which 
bore the title of Zhe Kadi of 
Caddie-Bagdad, was much ap- 
plau led. 


AX Sntemational golf tournament 

is being organised in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair, the forth- 
coming great exhibition at St. Louis. 
The: Yankees are nothing if not 
enterprising. The tournament is to 
be held over the eighteen-hole course 
of the Glen Echo Golf Club, which 
A mag- 
nificent new clubhouse is being erected at a 
cost of $50,000, and a prize list of such pro- 
portions has been arranged that the manage- 
ment confidently reckon on attracting the best 
golfers ‘from all parts of the civilised world.” 


ya golf course is being laid out at Lucerne 

which will be ready for play next May. 
There are already five other golf courses in 
Switzerland—at Geneva, Maloja, Montreux, 
St. Moritz, and Thun. All these are largely 
patronised by Americans in the season, but a 
course at such a convenient centre as Lucerne 
will doubtless be much appreciated by the 
hundreds of Britons who make an annual 
pilgrimage to the neighbourhood. 


